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SIXPENCE 


What imprisoning Russell means 


THE 


WHEN a Government imprisons an 

89-year-old philosopher, who is 
one of the most intelligent, articulate 
and committed men of our age, one 
feels that authority is trying to im- 
prison the human intellect and con- 
science, But Bertrand Russell and the 
31 members of the Committee of 100 
imprisoned with him are not merely a 
symbol of moral protest; they also re- 
present a political organisation com- 
mitted to non-violent revolution. They 
are therefore doubly important. 


in ‘conventional terms the Government 
has a moral and Jegal right to imprison 
those organising mass civil disobedience— 
this is not u civil rights issue for liberals. 
But the Government’s terms of reference 
are totally irrelevant in a world on the 
brink of nuclear war. [It is now a human 
duty to obstruct the machinery of mass 
destruction and the authonties wha operate 
aml protect it. 


* 


When the world is in a perpetual crisis 
it iy casy to understand that many people 
will react with wilful disbelief, complete 
apathy, or frantic self-indulgence. But it is 
also easy to see that many people may be 
persuaded of the basic common sense of 
the unilateralist case, and respond grate- 
fully to those who articulate and act out 
their own sense of protest. 

It is interesting thal as a result of the 
present situation the CND and Committee 
of 100 bave become more important. The 
national press has given prominent cover- 
age to the protests of both organisations. 
Last Suriday the Observer carried a page 
by “ Pendennis" on the composition of the 
Committee of 100. This interest is partially 
a recognition of the basic significance of 
the movement. Bul it is also a result of 
the present crisis, On a simple journalistic 
level, when the papers are full of Berlin 
and nuclear tests, the activities of cam- 
paigners are also more newsworthy, But 
on a profounder level this interest may 
perhaps reflect a hidden wish that the cam- 
paigners were really significant, that an 
affirmation of personal concern still has 
relevance in the face of the nuclear jugger- 
nats, 

The movement for disarmament through- 
out the world today faces its greatest chal- 
lenge and its greatest opportunity to win 
over large numbers. We have the respon- 
sibility to formulate a response commen- 
surate to the gravity of the situation. There 
is a danger that campaigners may indulge 
in their awn particular form of escapism 
by immersing themselves in a flurry of 
activity, or in personal expressions of pro- 
test, without reference to the objective poli- 
tical needs of our situation. Marching or 
sitting or going to prison are not in them- 
selves enough, There is an element of 
personal witness in all demonstrations—and 
there may be accasions on which there is 
he way vpen to resist except by a personal 


ELEVANCE OF 
SISTANCE 


By April Carter 


The writer, a member of the Committee of 100 and former Secretary of the 
Direct Action Committee Against Nuclear War, had expected to appear at Bow 
Street on Tuesday, but no summons was served on her. 


gesture of defiance. Kut our movement 
has, in this country at least, grown beyond 
the stage of purely personal action —we 
necd mass effective resistance and a 
coherent political policy. This is why it is 
important that the Committee of 100 repre- 
sents also a political movement, 


Various sections of the population can 
show the most effective resistance in 
different ways. Reservists can refuse to be 
recalled. Those already in the services can 
teftise to man missile bases or H-bombers. 
Some Vrade Unionists can refuse to ferry 
troops or munitions abroad or to work in 
nuclear oo urms — industries. All ‘Trade 
Unionists can take strike action. Police can 


On their way to Bow Street, 


refuse to arrest or remove demonstrators, 
magistrates to convict them, prison olficials 
to receive them, People who do not have 
such power can demonstrate, and can at the 
same time call on those in key positions to 
make their own particular form of protest. 
In every area where there is a missile or 
bomber base local inhabitants could set up 
camps and besiege the personnel night and 
day, urging them to stop operating the 
base. ‘There could be demonstrations aimed 
at immobilising bases all over the country. 


Five years ago there were two major 
events which have profoundly influenced 
the subsequent developments. One was the 
wave of protests at the time of Suez, and 


Front, left to right: Ralph Schoenman, 


Lord Russell, Lady Russell, Michnel Randle. Second row: Ian Dixon, 


Michael Losser, Alastair Yule, George Clark, 


Vhird row: Dr. Alex 


Comfort. Tony Smythe, Ernest Rodker, followed by Laurence Hislam, 
Terry Chandler, Mrs. Ana Kerr and Reuben ior. 


the other was the Hungarian uprising, Out 
of these the rebirth of radical protest and 
the present nuclear disarmament movement 
emerged. We need now a4 movement 
compirable to the campaign at the time of 
Suez, but of greater proportions and greater 
cllectiveness, Because the danger is so 
much greater and because the folly of being 
atomised for the sake of Berlin must be 
apparent to many who are generally con- 
servative, this should not be impossible. 


If there were suflicient strength of feeling 
in the country one could call on thousands 
of people, mothers with babics, children 
and grandparents, miners, bricklayers, truck 
drivers, clergy, teachers, students, shop- 
keepers to leave their homes, march on 
London, and lay non-violent siege to the 
House of Commons and the US, Soviet and 
German Embassies until their demands 
were met or they were all arrested. This 
kind of people’s rebellion could have a 
revolutionary impact on British policy. 


It would also have a profound effect on 
people in other countries. Any really 
effective protest needs the co-ordinated 
efforts of movements in Britain, the USA 
and West Germany. Mass support in the 
USA or Germany is a great deal more 
difficult to obtain than in this country, but 
if a movement of sufficient dynamism 
evolved here it would have repercussions in 
these countries. If, there were a mass 
movement in this country taking direct 
action, even quite small demonstrations in 
Germany against foreign bases or member- 
ship of NATO would became significant. 


* 


Unfortunately there is no direct means of 
co-ordinating with resistance movements 
inside East Germany or Russia. ‘Yoday for 
the first time a group of unilateralists are 
entering Russia to advocate unconditional 
disarmament—in view of the Soviet re- 
sumption of testing their message is par- 
ticularly apposite, But this venture, under- 
taken under tremendous political, physical 
and financial difficulties, cannot easily be 
repeated. Our main means of communica- 
tion with the people in East Germany and 
Russia must be through our own acts of 
resistance. Any signs of revolt in West 
Germany against militaristic policies would 
be particularly significant, 


It would probably not take much to 
spark off another revolt in Fast Germany 
in the present bottled up and explosive 
situation. The terrible danger is that if the 
mood in the West remains as at present, 
that the Russians would be forced to repeat 
the history of Hungary, and that: revan- 
chist attitudes and actions by West Ger- 
many and the NATO powers would preei- 
pitate world war. The only way to avoid 
both these disasters is to create a move- 
ment of such momentum for the removal 
of nuclear bases and foreign troops from 
West Germany, and for its withdrawal from 
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Kriday, September 15 
BRIRMINGIIAM 1 7 pm Aranispont fo Holy toch 
420108. return and to -ondon £1 4s, return. Details 
from Simon turdiey, 4 Pakenham Rd., Pdgbaston. 
{CAL 3175.) : 
GLASGOW : 7.30 pom, Central Halls, Bath St. 
" flerlin ' : Rev. W. Anderson, Wm, Smuall, M-P., 
and others. UNA 
Saturday, Sepiember 16 
ENBIELD: 2.50 pom. Town Station, Southbury 
Rd. Poster Parade and Ieallet dist. covering Enfield 
Show (Cecil Rd. gates). CND, YCNE. 
VOLY LOCH; Non-violent sit-down protest: at 
Arduadam Picr (uotil noon next day) Supporting 
march feaves Duncan at 2.30 pm. Committee of 


Send notices fo arrive first 


100 4 
LONDON, W.GCLE: Manette St. (olf Charing X 
Rd.) Open Air Mig. at 4 pom followed by West 
End Poster Parade 5 pam. Westminster CNP) 
Sunday, Seplember 17 : ; 
CENTRAL LONDON + Non-yiolent. civil disobedi- 
ence. No war over Berlin No Polaris Com- 
mittee of 100 7 2 
TORQUAY 3 4.30 p.m. Assemble Torquay Station 
Pacifist Poster Parade and leaflet dist, in sympathy 
with Traf. Sq, Rally. Enguiries : Jackson, BRI xham 
9275. PPU, FoR. 
Monday, September 18 ‘ 
BIKMINGHAM + & p.ay. 221 Vicarage Rd., Kings 
Heath. Mtg. of Kings Heath and Cotteridge PPU 


LEEDS: 7.30 p.m Friends Mtg. He., Carton 

Hill Speaker: Alfred Tallant. PPU. 
Wednesday, September 20. 

LONDON, N.Y & pam. Congregational Church 
Vali, Lower Fore St. Donald Hanby: "' The 
Commonwealth of Warld Citizens.’” PPU 

Vhisraday, September 21 

FIVERPOOL : 745 pom. Friends Mtg Ho, 

Vunter St. Report and Discussion PPU Summer 


Conference; Mrs. FE. Dugdale. PPU 
Vriduy, September 22 
HWRISTOL: 7.15 to 9.15 p.m, 286 Canford Ja, 


Westbury-on-Trym =‘ The Latest Crisis." PPU 
Saturday, September 23 
KIRMINGHWAM: 10) am. Ward) End Park, 


Aldermaston "' Outer 


assemble for the ‘ Midlands ; 
Disperse 6 p.m 


Circle March to Bournville Park, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS.: 3 pan. to 6 p.m 
7 Whitehouse Ave., Garden Party, FoR, PPU. 

NORTHAMPTON: 3 pm to 6 p.m. Priends 
Mig. Ho., Wellington St, Stuart Morris: ‘‘ Review 
of the International Situation."' 4.30 Tea and Dis- 
cussion, =PPU 

Sunday. September 24 

HIRMINGCHAM: [0 am. Bournville Park. 
Assemble for ‘“‘ Midlands Aldermaston Outer 
Circle route to Aston Park. 4 p.m. Meeting and 
final Rally. Speakers en route: John Tlorner, 
James Cameron and Dr. John Frenlin. CND 

UPPER WARLINGHAM, SURREY: 3 p.m. The 
Chalet, West View Rd, Surrey Area Quarterly 
Mig. Visit to Rhodesia, with slides, Mrs, Westley. 


Pru 
Tuesday, September 26 _ 
LONDON, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
YU members welcome. London Area PPU, 
LONDON, §.W.1 730 p.m. Chelsea Old Church 
Hall. RPmbankment. Sixth Listening Mig. organised 
by Pr. R, Pinney. Mr. Blyth Thompson speaks to 
Anti-Apartheid sympathisers. 
Wednesday, September 27 , 
BRADFORD + 7.30 p.m. Mechanica Inst. (Science 
Room). “Nuclear War; its nature and possible 
consequences "'; Dr. J. Fremiin. CND. 
‘Thursduy, September 24 
CROYDON: A p.m. Friends Mig. Ho., Park La. 
“Africa After Independence "'; Dr. Rita Hinden, 
Dr, Cynthia Harris (Chair),  WILPP 
LONDON, E.1t1 8 pun. Friends Mig. Ho., Bush 
Rd., Leytonsione, Jane Sugarman: ‘* Para-psycho- 
logy PPU. 
Suturday, September 36 
CROYDON 1 4 p.m to 7 p.m. Friends Mtz. Ho 
Adult School Wall, Park La., Surrey Area PPU At 
Home. Music, Films, Statla, Refreshnients. 


Kwery week! 


SATURUAYS 
LONDON, W.lls Golburne Ad, off Furtobellc 
Market, north cod Peaco HBookstall iu Market 
Wo am-5 pm. Helpers tor two-hour aniiwe uyxe 
needed Apply tw the Secretmy, RAY 20k6, ow 
Qiganiser, FLA 7906 Porchomer PPU. 
SUNDAYS 
LONDON, N.W.31 Whitestone Pond, Hampstead 
Heath. CNL Open Air Mtgy. at 2.30. it 
GLASGOW 1 Queen's Park Gates, Victoria Rd 
PPU QOpen air mecting. Every Sunday at 8 pm. 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq, NW. Week-end 
work campa take piace whonever ponaible Vbhous 
BUS 3{95 Work tor nesdy sections of the cow 


unity, IVS 
res nei pemeh Prlenda) Mtg-- Hays Bows 
JONDON, H.11: 5 pom. Friends 8 A 
ad tuecar Green Mani. B10 and BJ} Gewup PPU 
WEEKDAYS 
LONDON, W.C.21 The Goel, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields: ‘’ World in Want" Exhibition in aid of 
the Preedom from Wunger Campaign. Until the 
end of September 
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Fenner Brockway MP, on International Athletics 


KIND A PLACE FOR ASIA AND 


[BEFORE many years have gone, 

Africans and Asians will be chal- 
lenging the White races in a new 
sphere: the sphere of athletics and 
sport. 

Already the non-White peoples are con- 
tributing athletes of the top class. Asia 
excels in tennis, cricket, hockey, polo, table 
tennis. Africa in running, weight-lifting, 
boxing. Negro sjrinters are always to be 
found in America’s international teams 

In America and Europe athletics and 
sport have become national institutions, in- 


volving an expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. Asian and African 
athletes and sportsmen often Jearn their 


crafts on bare and rough patches of waste 
land. An ili-fed boy or girl cannot hope 
to become a physical expert, but hunger is 
the lot of millions of Asians and Africans. 


Hungry millions 


Mr. B. R. Sen, the Director-General of 
the Food and Agricultural Organisation of 
the United Nations, has just written in The 
Times (Sept. 6) that more than half of man- 
Kind is undernourished or malnourished. 
“Between 300,000,000 and — §00,000,000 
people go hungry part of their lives even in 
normal times,” Mr. Sen states. It would be 
a miracle if one athlete emerged from them. 


As the years pass these disadvantages 
will lessen. Meanwhile, there are imme- 
diate problems which Africa and Asia 
should face. (t is time they challenged the 
conirol by the White races of international 
events jn athletics and sport 

The supreme world occasions in athletics 
are the Olympic Games. In principle they 
are non-racial, The Charter of the Olympic 
Games lays it dawn that there shall be no 
discrimination in race, colour ar_ politics. 


vy aq 
/ 
AFRICA 
NOW 
But in practice the control of the Games 


is in the hands of America and Western 
Europe 


There is. if is true, an annual meeting of 
the International Council to which the 
participating athletic organisations of all 
countries are invited, but the cost of attend- 
unce means that Asia and Africa are in- 
adequately represented. And the real con- 
trol is delegated to the Executive, which, 
except for New Zealand, is entirely manned 
from America and Western Europe. 

It appears to be an astonishingly aristo- 
crauc and plutocratic body. | am told that 
it is Composed of a Chicago millionaire, a 
British marquis, a French count, a West 
German baron, and a knight from New 
Zealand. It has a Swiss secretary. No 
doubt some of them are good fellws (I 
know that two are), but they are hardly 
representative of the world’s athletes. ‘That 
international athletics should be managed 
by such a body is ludicrous. 


South Africa is the acid test. When the 
African Sports Association in the Union 
and the Campaign against Race Discrimina- 
tion in Sport drew the attention of the 
Executive to the exclusion from the South 
African Olympics team of all African, 
Indian and Coloured athletes the Executive 
accepted a worthless assurance that the 
omission was due not to race but to the 
absence of merit. ‘There was evidence that 
in fact non-White athletes of merit: were 
excluded from the South African team at 
last year’s Olympic Games in Rome. 


Any doubts on this subject have now 
been removed. ‘The South African Govern- 
ment refused passports to Africans selected 
to fake part in the recent World ‘Table 
Venms championships — in Peking. In 
answer to protests, Dr. Donges, Minister of 
the Interior, has published a statement 
defining the policy on “ mixed sport.” 


South Africa’s “ No ”’ 


Dr. Donges now reaflirms that no travel 
facilities will be provided for non-European 
sporting activities which have the subver- 
sive intention of forcing the country to 
abandon its traditional racial divisions, He 
adds that no inter-racial competitions can 
be held within the borders of South Africa 
and that the mixing of the races in teams 
should be avoided, 


How can this statement possibly be 
reconciled with the non-racial principle 
of the Olympic Games? 1 hope that all 
the national athletic organisations — in 
Africa and Asia will immediately write 
to the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee insisting that South Africa shall be 
excluded from the Olympic Games until 
it adopts the principle of no discrimina- 
tion in sport. 


Should not all the Asian and African 
affiliates to international federations ask 
them to accept the principle of no racial 
discrimination adopted by the International 
Vable ‘Tennis Federation? — I suggest also 
to African athletic and sports organisations 
that they form an All-African Federation, 
This would be a tremendous encouragement 
to the South African Sports Federation 
which is now isolated by the Government's 
racralist policy. 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved 
to author. 
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MEETINGS 
ANXIETY AND MUSCLE TENSION: Dr. 


Wilfred Bartow, 
Sept. 18. 2s. 6d. 
Third Monday each 
leigh Road, Ilford. 


7.30 p.m, Caxton Hall, Monday, 
Londow Natural Mealth Society. 
moath. Detaila; 8S Stone- 


LEEDS. ** World Without War." Speuker: 4. 
Harris, Socialist arly of Great Britain. Monday, 
> 18, 7.30 p.m. Trades Hall, Upper. Fountain 
St. Adarission Free. Questions and $iscassion, 

LISTENING MEETING, The sixth in this serivs 
will te beld at Chebea Old Church Mall, Embank- 
inen (Bua 13. 19, 22, 39, 45, 49) wt 7.40 pan. Thes., 
Sept. 26.) Mr. Blyth Ehompsoa, 4» sit-generation 
South African, will speak to Anti-Apurihkeid badge 
wearery aad aysputhiners, Dr. Rachel Vianney will 
explain the mature and purpose of these micetings. 
The Chair will be taken by Oswald Murray. S. 
African Quaker Lisison Officer, Willesden 
national Friendship Council. 

MEETING BROOMS AVAILABLE nt Peace Ye 
offices, seat 10—46, very reasonable charges, re- 
frevhment facilitles, piano. Apply The Warden 
Caledanian Raé.. King's Crou. Loadon. N-1 

NEWCASTLE (LP. Anti-War Canference, 
day, Sept. 24, 7 p.m. 157 Buck Shields Rd, 


oll war renlsters. 
CONCERTS 


FOR THE LOVE OF PETR.  Seeyer Benefit folk 
song concert St. Pancras Town Halli Sunday, 
Sent. 17, at @ pm. Ewan MacColl, Peggy Secyer, 
Hominis Behan, AT. Lleyd, and all-star line up 
Tickets, 3s. 10s., Colfets, 70 New Oxford St. ar 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
KESWICK : Visit, the Lake Dietrich far yeas 
holiday this year Highfield Vegetarian Guee Yours 
The Heads, offers beautiful senery, goog foad 
omfert and friendly stmaspherc Tel Ste 
eriie—~Mr and Mra Norman Lusby 


PAK HOUSE offers you individual attention, com- 
fort, vegetarian and non-vegeterian food. H and C. 
Centrally situated, within easy reach of sea. 17 
Melville Rd. Vel. HOV 70045. 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


SINGLE. ROOM required in Wansicad or Ecyton- 
stone by working gitl hone CHA 4817 during 


office hours. 
PERSONAL 

AFTER 30 years of misery 1 found the way to 
relieve catarrh. . My method 1: the result of 
many years’ research, and it ts most successful. 
3d. stamp for detsile: S. R. Underwood (Peace), 
176 Regent Court, Sheffield 4. 

ARTISTIC MINDED mala seeka 
employment. All lettera answered. 
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Box 895 


RE YOU SEEKING friendship? Join very 
simple religion. Global correspondence. Box &99 
DUPLICATING, yveibatim shorthand. typing 


(tapes, etc), translating, Mabel Byles, if) Reacon: 
Beld Koad London. N If HNTerprise 3724 
FLOWER PAINTING.—Even without previous 
experience you can obtain profit and pleasure paint- 
ing paper desigsi. Fadtess demand. Detaits free -- 
Popular Art Services (PN}, Chun, Salup 


GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS, friendship — or 
marriage, all ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London 
S.W.11. i 

ItLYPNOSIS Cansultant treats neryouq condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and proble i , 
Stocker, MBHA, 14° Retsize Giessen Hand 
N.W.3. SWIss Cottage 4904 : 

1P YOU SHOP at a Co-op, please give this 
aumber when making your next purchase : 1.336943 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd 
Lonmon, Noi z 

LADY (a young 42), good education, Londoner, 
interested internationalism, travel, music, art, seeks 
congenial male friend. Box 897 

MEET INTERESTING PEOPLE through informal 
hospitality of the Marriage Club Both Londen 
ang country members javited. Mrs. Prue White, 
14 Partiament Hill, Tondon, N.W.2, 

PEACK NEWS AND) HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
velome visitors 9.30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
4 | pm, on Saturday Voluntary work always 

table Peace literature, books of all kinds, 
dersontl-cominercial stationery, greelings cards, etc., 


Quality work for readers 
with drawings, prints, paintings. Exhibition work 
special rates HENR VINSON, 2A Strathay 
Gardens, N.W.3.) (SWIss 5181.) 

URGENT —Voluntary helpers required at Peace 
News office, Wednesday evenings and Thursday 
noarmings. for packing and despatch of paper. 5, 
Caledonian Road, King’s Cross. Londan, N.1 


PICTURE FRAMING, 


WAH RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
rfte of foreign atamps. Please send to WRI, 48 
Pert Ave  Epfleld Middlesex ‘ 

WILLIAM MORRIS—Dreamer or — Realist ? 


Those interested or concerned please write Hox 496. 

“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and for the Protection of Animals,’ opposes alt 
cruelly and violence Detailg from 5S North View, 
SW ly 


YOUNG MARRIED Christian Pacifist’ with two 
young children wishes to live in country. Seeks 
farny or manual work. Jim Lintott, & Rieards Rd., 
Wimbledoa, S.W.14 

LITERATURE 

ROOKS {| BOOKS ! BOOKS !—Lists free on appli- 
cation to Bannister's, 4 Warwick Street, Worthing 

CONTACT--4 South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
ing colonialism 6 months &§. 9d., 12 months 17s 


Aue 1979 Cane ‘Toen. South Africa 
LIARARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
wiaits RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 


In a new, larger format from this month 


SANITY 


is the monthly peace paper published by CND at 3d., or 
Ss. 6d. a year including postage. The September number 
includes comment on the Russian tests and a double-page 
Civil Defence enquiry, plus all CND news. 


CND, 2 Carthusian Street, London, E.C.1. 


FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 
and addresses of friends likely to be interested im 
Peace News, They will receive complimentary copies 
and an invitation to take eight’ weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s, -_ Peace News. § Caledonian 
Road, King's Cross, London, N.J. 

ORDER all your books from Hausmans Rook- 
shop. Profits on salea helm Peuce News Cale- 
donlan Road, King's Cross, London, N.1 

POETRY ANTHOLOGY : MANY MORE con- 
tributors needed. No expense involved. New Poety 
Club, 75 Princess Road, Leicester, 

FOR SALE 
MOTOR OILS : Petrol, Diesel, all grades. Whole- 
sale from 5 gallons. Snewin, 20 York Road, 
Worthing 

PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL STATIONPRY : 
Manilla envelopes, 6” x 34", Ts. 1,000 box; 9" x 
4", 13s. 6d. S00 box. White envelones. 6” x 31”, 
17s. 6d. 1,000 box. aiany other sizes/styles avail- 
able. Plain postcards 2s, 4d. 100; quarto " Meko " 
Copy paper, 6s, 500 sheety. Harley Bond Writing 
Pads from &d. cach. Postage extra, special quota- 
{ions for larger quantities. All profits to Pearce News. 
Write or call Housmans, § Caledonian Road, King's 
Cross, London, N.1. (TERminus 8248.) 

REC ONDITIONED RESPRAYED FORD Popular 
1953, £160. Gibson, Stapleton, Pontefract, (Wente 
bridge 381.) ; 

SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED HOOKSTALLS 
Up-to-date selectiona af books and Pumphlets sup- 
lied on sale or return” for mectings of all 
inds. Housmans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 
Ca S$ Caledonian Road, King's Crova, London, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


. INTERVIEWER Clerk, some typing, 24-36. 
single, to assist proprietor of established Central 
London office staff agency. Cinod telephone 


manner and neat handwriting essential. Salary fram 
he Fhree eis holiday. Please write in con- 
idence Kiving full detaity and telephone number (if 
any) to Box $98. 1 pe : a 
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“I renounce war and ft will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, js 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

& Endsleigh Street London, W.C.} 


VARSAW, the fifth capital city to 
be visited by the American-furo- 
pean walkers for peace on the roads 
from San Vrancisco to Moscow, was 
reached at 5 pan. on September 6. 
At that stage the teum consisted of 32 
members representing nine countries, 
‘Yhus far, in their walk across Poland, the 
niarchers liad given out 40,000 leaflets ex- 
plaining the background, attitude and in- 
tentions of the march. ‘The Polish author- 
fies had) been co-operative in every way. 
fhere was no police supervision, the team 
was free to pass military establishments, 
and Polish servicemen have been allowed 
to reeeive Jeaflets and discuss them with 
the walkers. 


At the Ministry 


fhe unilateralists intended to demonstrate 
at the Polish Defence Ministry in Warsaw, 
as they have done before the Pentagon in 
Washington, the Ministry of Defence in 
London, and at the Ministries in) Brussels 
and Bonn. 

The team: was due to leave Warsaw last 
Friday, after visiting Auschwitz, and by to- 
day (friday) should be crossing the border 
into Sovict Russia. 

* Has there been a time,” writes Gerard 
Daechsel, “since we have been in Poland 
that there is not always a crowd of people, 
sometimes very large, gathered to watch 
us? We have all pretty well stopped 
leafleting children because once you start 
there is no end to it... . 

“In Klodawa we had dinner in the cen- 
tral restaucant. In the narrow street with 
heavy traflic in front of the restaurant the 
crowd grew so fast and so exuberant that 
it bordered on a riot... 


, 


Moved to tears 


“En route we met an elderly farmer wha 
gave us some soft drinks. Ife had tears in 
his eyes as We bade him farewell. Various 
members of the team report persons whom 
they encounter moved to tears. . . 

‘““As our bus slowed down in the town 
centre an enormous crowd developed imme- 
diately. At the town of Torzym we 
would have been mubbed had it not been 
for the dignified way in which the gathered 
crowds showed their intense interest. Great 
throngs of children followed one’s every 
step, and many adults joined in. . . Here 
and there individuals popped out with 
flowers which they stuck on our packs, or 
in the girls’ hair. . . 

"No ollicially-sent supporters are with 
us as they were in East Germany, to be 
constantly hammering home the ‘ correct’ 
interpretation of everything, and to shadow 
our every meeting with the public. Life 
here in its simplicity offers a dignity and 
depth which are striking. But the warmth 
and prace of the people cannot but unpress 
one.” 


Y ore that all b 
readers of Peace 
News have been able 


te enjoy a holiday as 
thoroughly as did those 
who attended the Peace 
Pledge Union Suwaimer 
Woliday Conference ut 
Borth, where we were 
blessed with = lovely 
weather for the whole 
week. 

i always think that this annual event 
represents some of the more important 
aspects of the PPU. Ht is of importance 
to be able to relax in a world where 
rusk und strain are among the leading 
characteristics, especially when that does 
not meas turning a blind eye or a deat 
ear to our responsibilities. 

A. sense of proportion, which fs a part 
of faith, is a great thing. Some of these 
responsibilities we (ried to face in our 
evening discussions. We surveyed the 
international field; we argued ay to how 
far paciflam is « practical policy; we dis- 
cused the relailon of neoraly tu politica 
we heurd an interesting account of the 
Sarvodaya Movement in India with his 
insistence on the need of basic education 


BACK TO WORK 


Warm reception in Poland 


UNILATERALISTS TO ENTER USSR TODAY 


“nae “ppaceee 


a) 
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The American-European marchers have been attracting crowds and discussions all alang their route from 
San Francisco to Moscow. Here a group in West Germany debate the marchers’ call for anilateral disarmament 
in each country through which they pass. 


x 


Se MUM ML LLU RELI MEM MTT 


ACTION ‘SATURDAY-24” BY YOUNG GERMANS 


from Manfred Ebert 
JN our endangered world there is much talk about a peaceful society of 
nations. At a meeting in Berlin last May of 32 young Quakers~-among 
them three Americans and one English-~ we discussed non-violent direct action 


for peace and human dignity. But we 
were not satisied with mere talking. 
We wanted to do something, De- 
pressed, we realised our extremely 
difficult situation. In this divided city 
we had met from the Eastern and 
Western parts of Germany; we had 
talked together, but naw we had to 
part again. For a whole year or even 
longer each of us would return to his 
narrow sphere of everyday life and 
very often he would stand alone. 

Regarding this geographical and political 
separation, haw could there be a commen 
and ceflicient action’? This action should 
bring together East and West; it should be 
not a singular, but a continuously and regu- 
larly repeated effort. ft should be un action 
for peace and a deed of Christian love. 
This intention had to be Clearly compre- 
hensible and everybody should be able to 
join in our action. Por this reason the 
action had to be of symbolic simplicity and 
magnetic power, 

Here the appeal of the actual want of 
fellow men helped us toa advance from 
theory to action, We had in mind the 
hardly imaginable misery in Indian villages, 
the hungry children and mothers. We had 
in: mind Mahatma Gandhi, this genius of 
efficient action, to whom we owe in our 
word and weapon-resounding Europe the 


in a non-violent society; and of Shanti 
Sena, On one evening we had a free-for- 
ali in which members could bring out 
their problems and dilemmas in the hope 
that others would help to resolve them. 

The third aspect is fellowship, and 
shuring a week’s conference gives an 
opportunity te get to know other meni- 
bers better than is possible under more 
ordinary circunwtances. We were epeci- 
ficatly glad to have some families with 
small children with us. 

And now it is back te work for all of 
us, wherever we may have been. Hack 
to 4 renewed acilvity in spreading opr 
pacilist faith, and our epecial message 
for these critical days. 

I hope that the obvious need (aud 
opportunity) for our messuge, coupled 
with geatitude for the holiday which hua 
given us a fresh incentive aml renewed 
étreagth to prociaiw it, will prompt you 
t send a special gift to PPU Head- 
qaurters Fund thls week. 

STUART MGRRIS, 
General Secretary. 


Amount received to date, £605. 
Onr aim for the year, £1,750. 
Please help to bridge the gap. 


seen neon omen ony 


demonstration 
acting. 

Although we stitl kept in mind the threat 
of war and totalitarian systems, we concen- 
trated our theughts on ludia. It should he a 
brotherly deed that couldn’t possibly be mis- 
understood to hure for a political paet- 
system. 

We accepted the following resolution ; 
Kor a beginning we will help in a certain 
Indian village according to the proposals of 
un expert, and we will finance and support 
this project by a whole day fasting each 
Saturday, he saved expenses for meals 
and further contributians will be transferred 
to post-office cash account of Bernhard 
RKliaghammer, Hannover, with the entry 
© Sarurday-~24," Contributions without 
fasting or by partial fasting will not be 
accepted for this action. 

Fasting means political action, because it 


INTIMIDATION 
FEAR IN CANADA 


fANHE Foranto Daily Star's calanmnist, 
Pierre Barton, hag expressed horror at 
the fear of intimidation which bas come to 
light in Canada as a result of the cireula- 
tien of a nuclear disarmament petition. 

‘This petition is presented under the 
most impeccable sponsorship,” he writes. 
“The list of big names who have put their 
signatures ta it is headed by Dr. Claude 
Bissell, the president of the University of 
Toronto, and i¢ includes such luminarica as 
Yousufl Karsh, the portrait: photographer, 
and others from all walks of life.” 

He ciles the following instances af people 
being afraid to sign: 

‘The seience graduate who feared it 
might be held against him if he sought 
work in the USA; 

A business man who paid frequent 
visits to the US and couldn’t chance being 
stopped at the border; 

Those wha were afraid then 
would go on same secret “ fist; 

A Flungarian immigrant who feared he 
might not get his citizenship; 

A man who feared he might lose his 
ald age pension, 

‘Je petition, launched by the Committee 
for the Cantral of Radiation Huzards, 
points out that the Canadian Government 
is vonsidering the acquisitian of nuclear 
weapons, egpresset the view that they offer 
no defence whatsoever and would destroy 
“the leadership Canada ia giving toward 
disarmament.” 

Signatories declare that they ' oppose the 


of sueeessful  non-vialent 


is 


name 


is unling instead of dividing. ft unites us 
with Undiitns as brothers; nb other action 
will be better understaad and accepted as 
a brotherly ach It unites trends in bath 
pacis of Germany fer commen action, 
although tis protected from abuse by pra- 
paganda. It gives self-confidence throagh 
self-discipline, 

basting is also a democratic action, which 
exaclly suits the demands of today's goeuty. 
fe is un action of self-conscious man, wha 
avercomes his egoism for community's sake, 
Without mass hysiena and collective came 
pulsion, bul with always a new ellort of 
self-control, cach ane will have ta aet for 
lhe community, 

fn a world in which concentratian camps 
and military parades give testimony of sup- 
pression and hated among ree and 
nitions, fasting is a sign that we de nat 
want to relay in dall, superficial prosperity, 
but are prepared tm strive for a better, 
dignitied wortd. 

® Enquiries may be addressed to Man- 
fred Ebert, Johanacsstr. 67, Stuttgurte-W, 
Germany. 


spread of naclear weapons to any country 
or military alliance not now possessing 
them" and “ petition the Canadian Gavern- 
ment fa reject nuclear weapons for the 
armed forces at Canada and ta prehibir 
their installation on Canadian soil.’ 

Following the failure ef Quakers and 
other peace bodics to obtain permission to 
distribute the petition at the Natiogal 
Exhihition in Toronto students helped te 
organise an exhibition on atomic war at 
Stratford, Ontaric. 

Assistad by Canada’s noted Shake 
spearcai actor, Douglas Canmipbell, a can- 
vinced pacifist, the nuclear disanners were 
able to display their exhibition in a park 
adjoining the Shakespeare Exhibition Hall, 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH 
SPIRITUAL COMMUNISM 


ideating with principles of spirituul cow 
musiow, problems of wartd pence, and 
eonlogical wadersiqiding? 


“Spiritual communism will: eamire peace, 
freedam and security Of al} rapes and sanone. 
The understanding of it will promote peace: 
fol co-existeace since Hussig and Ching wll 
find in at the cuhniuetion of thelr system, 
and: capitalom, through a moral reyolition 
and the welfare gtate, will be able to advance 
towards it by following © democratic and 

eonMitetional methods, “* 


b ? 
SWAMI AVYA RTANANDA 
price 3a, poet free 
The Vedanta Movement | 
Ratheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath, 
England, 


_ 43, Eisenk 


rans as wom 


wai Street, Lamden, 8.018 
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THE T.U0.C. AND THE BOMB 


FPHE policy in favour of the uni- 

lateral renunciation of nuclear 
weapons curried by the Labour Party 
/Conference last year by a majority of 
some forty thousand was rejected this 
year at the Trades Unton Congress 
meeting at Portsmouth by a majority 
of 3,523,000; and as the only differ- 
ence in the voting at the forthcoming 
Labour Party Conference (the AEU 
not having this year repeated ils con- 
tortionist performance) will result from 
such modification as may be provided 
by the local Labour Parties (in itself 
not a very rehably calculable factor), 
it is evident that this ‘PUC decision 
will be repeated when Labour meets 
at Blackpool. 

The ‘TUC Generel} Council's endorse- 
ment of the Gaitskell line was carried by 
a rather larger majority: 3,730,000. A 
resolution including opposition to the 
Polaris base, which was not presented as 
a separate issue owing to some tricky work 
in the arrangement of ihe agenda, was lost 
by a majority of 1,554,000; while a motion 
condemning the training of German troops 
in Britain was carried by a majority of 
648,000. Here it was evident that the 
different type of result was brought about 
by those who have found 15 years 100 
short a time to dispose of the sentiment 
expressed in Nocl Coward’s war-time song, 
“Don't let’s be beastly to the Germans.” 


* 

‘The supreme political issue for decision 
today is on what is the best step ta take to 
lessen the threat of the destruction of man- 
kind presented by the development of 
nuclear weapons. 

Now there is not a soul in the country, 
however politically uninstructed, who 
imagines that what has happened in the 
ranks of the Labour Movement in the last 
eleven months is that more than a million 
men and women who formerly thought that 
the best thing that could be done was for 
Britain to renounce the H-bomb have 
thought the matter over again and have 
now come to the opposite conclusion. 

What has happened of course is that the 
changes have been brought about by a 
variety of compromises, some careful 
caucus manceuvring, a certain amount of 
plain horse-trading, the concern for Party 
unity, and calculations as to what can be 
explicitly pronounced and what must be 
left obscure, 

On this last point it should be noted that 
even if the “unilateralist resolution had 
been carried it would have been begging 
major questions of vital importance. As 
Mr. Cousins emphasised, it was not 
assumed by the resolution that the US 
would abandon possession of the H-bomb. 
Nevertheless, the resolution had nothing to 
say about the British relationship to 
NAO; and although support for the reso- 
Jution was urged on grounds of morality 
it was never made clear whether the policy 
being urged assumed a complete rejection 
of power politics or whether what was in- 
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tended was that the abandonment of 
nuclear arms should be followed by a re- 
constructed NATO im which the British 
function should be fulfilled by an increase 
in “conventional” weapons and an en- 
larged army. ‘This is not intended as a 
criticism of Mr. Cousins. His resolution 
was what could be produced out of the 
conflicting trends in his own Union. 

What has been described above is the 
way our trade unions work. It is also the 
way in which the Labour Movement oper- 
ates. Those who believe that a policy of 
unilateral renunciation of armed power as 
the basis for international relations offers 
the greatest hope for the future--whether 
they are organised in the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, the Committee of 
100, or the various pacifist organisations 
will do well to devote some thought to the 
question whether the Labour Movement as 


Briefing for 8 venecdaayy 


Below is the general briefing issued by 
the Comunittee of 100 for those taking 


part in’ Sunday's demonstration — in 
London. 
In Scotland the Committee aims to 


immobilise the Holy Loch Polaris base. 
The demonstration there starts on Satur- 
day, September 16. 9 The March leaves 
Dunoon at 2.30 pam. The sit-down starts 
at 4 pan. Conimnittee couches leave from 
London today (Friday). 


FHNHIS IS A NON-VIOLENT DEMON- 

STRATION. ‘This does not mean you 
have to be a pacifist to take part. It means 
recognising that on this occasion a protest 
without violence is the only possible 
effective method, We ask you not to shout 
slogans and to avoid provocation of any 
kind-—-such as shouting at the police if 
arrests are made. 


ALTHOUGH WE WANT MASSIVE 
SUPPORT FOR THIS DEMONSTRA- 
TION WE MUST INSIST THAT ALL 
WHO TAKE PART ACCEPT THE 
NON-VIOLENT DISCIPLINE DURING 
THE DEMONSTRATION, IF YOU 
ARE NOT WILLING TO ACCEPT 
THIS CONDITION WE MUST ASK 
YOU NOT TO TAKE PARY. 
PLAN OF ACTION 
Meet—Trafalgar Square at 5 pm. We 
shall defy the Government ban on this 
rally. Because of the likelihood of the 
police trying to prevent people assembling 
ag a body, it is most important thet you 
arrive at the Square at 5 p.m. exactly. 
Picase note this point very carefully, It 
could make all the difference to the success 
of the demonstration. 


March to Parliament Square at 5.30 pan. 
We shall leave Trafalgar Square by the two 
back exits at the top of the steps, and by 
two exits at the Whitehall side of the 
Square. The four contingents will then con- 
verge on Whitehall and march down to 
Parliament Square, taking up the width of 
the road. 

Assembly and Sit-down. The plan is to 
set up a rostrum and loud-speaker equip- 
ment in Parliament Square near the Abra- 
ham Lincoln statue. Participants in the 
assembly will sit in the road in the Square, 
Anyone taking part in the assembly will be 
free to come forward and contribute to the 
debate. 

Wf the police shut off the approaches to 
the Square demonstrators will occupy the 
roads to the police barriers and sit. 

May we repeat again the importance of 
people arriving at exactly § p.m. so that 
demonstrators will be acting as a bady. 
There wilt be marshals at important points. 

If you are allowed into the area of 
Trafalgar Square but not to the well of the 
Square, a sit-down will take place in the 
roads around the Square. 

If the police try to obstruct the March 
at any point we shall occupy the whole of 
the road and sit down untjl we are allowed 
access into Parliament Square or are carried 
away 

If the goilee place demonstrators under 


al present constituted offers the best field 
for the development of their policy. A 
mere application in reverse of Mr. Gaits- 
kell’s slogan, ° Fight and fight and fight 
again,” is likely to prove in the long run a 
very sterile proceeding. 

Although the question of how the H- 
bomb danger is to be dealt with is the 
political issue of supreme importance it is 
not the issue that most vitally exercises the 
minds of trade unionists meeting in confer- 
ence, and it came a good way down the list 
at Portsmouth, the ballot-rigging practices 
of the ETU, the pay pause urged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and probably 
also the question of the British entry into 
the European Common Market all attract- 
ing a higher degree of interest than arma- 
ments policy. 

Fhe matters with which trade unionists 
in Congress are primarily concerned are 


arrest they will refuse to move until carried 
away. The technique used will be that of 
going completely limp and offering no resist- 
ance. Demonstrators are asked not to cling 
to railings and other objects. 


If the police clear demonstrators from 
part of the road and try to prevent them 
returning there, the demonstrators will 
attempt to return to their positions until 
physically prevented from so doing. They 
will not try to push forward past the police 
or dodge to either side, but will sit down 
until such time as they are in a position to 
move forward, 


If the police use horses, fire hoses, to halt 
the demonstrators or break up the assembly 
the demonstrators in every case will go as 
far as they can if they are marching and 
sit down when prevented from going for- 
ward. If they are already sitting down they 
will remain seated. (Note: Horses are not 
effective against a seated crowd.) 


If the police arrest only a certain number 
of the demonstrators, we recommend that 
others show their solidarity by continuing 
the demonstration for as long as possible. 
This is the finest way of showing solidarity 
with those arrested. 


If some of the organisers are arrested and 
imprisoned before the demonstration, it will 
go on as planned. If you are in real doubt 
consult a marshal or sit down quietly until 
the situation clears, 


‘There will be 100 marshals wearing white 
armbands. 


CRISIS 


DURING the past week home news has 
just sometimes ousted the international 
crisis from the page one headlines, and for 
at least one glorious evening the London 
press had to concede its front page banners 
to the war resisters. 

Peace News staff and workers are in the 
forefront of this struggle. Many of our 
friends are now in jail, but volunteers are 
filling in, and some invaluable Gnancial 
help has reached us since our last issue. 

To those who have not yet responded, as 
well as to those whose extra efforts have 
begun, we make these urgent requests. 

1. Work as never before to get this 
paper, with the case for public action 
before it is too late, to every possible 
sympathiser. 

2. Make Trafalgar Square and Parlia- 
ment Square this Sunday and Holy 
Loch on Saturday the focal points of 
the greatest possible mass protest. 

3. Send us special financial help, We 
need £60 extea every week for tip-top 
campaigning issues. With your co- 
operation the paper can help cause 
such a stir of conscience that yovern- 
ments will he compelled to face the 
radical policy changes that alone hold 
any hope, 

Extra supplies of Peace News ure here 
awalting your orders, and will slso be at 
St. Martin’s steps (or by Wyndhams in 
eharing Cross Ri.) at 4.30 pam. on Sunday. 


such industrial interests as they have in 
common, and these are the questions that 
aroused the most vital concern at. Ports- 
mouth. This factor was emphasised by the 
TUC General Secretary, Mr, George Wood- 
cock, who plaved such an important part at 
Portsmouth. In a television programme 
just before the Trades Union Congress he 
reiterated certain considerations he had 
urged earlier in the year. Trade unions, he 
said, are concerned with bread and butter 
issues; politics were relevant only where 
they sprang out of their industrial experi- 
ence. It was a mistake to introduce other 
issues, which only had a divisive influence 
_ There is nothing to object to in this so 
far as the TUC is concerned, but as it is 
the trade union representatives who con- 
stitute practically the whole of the Labour 
Party Conference, with the numerically 
insignificant representatives of the local 
Labour Parties, this means that the same 
consideration applies there also, 

Now the question of policy in regard to 
the H-bomb threat is not a matter that 
arises out of the industrial interests of trade 
unionists. [t is true that if no successful 
way is found to deal with it there will be 
no trade unions and no industry; but that 
is a consideration that applies to every field 
in which human beings function, 


* 


What this implies surely is that any 
organisation whose deliberations are domi- 
nated by the industrial interests of its 
members is a completely unsatisfactory in- 
strument for the formulation of policy in 
relation to the major problems that faces 
mankind today. This is a fact of crucial 
importance for all who hold that unilateral 
renunciation of reliance on armed power 
is the most important political step that can 
be taken. 

Those who believe this will find it im- 
possible to accept that their course must be 
governed by considerations incidental to 
subordinate issues, however important these 
issues may be, given human survival, Their 
policy in regard to armed power and intes- 
national relationships must dominate alli 
their thought, and other aspects of policy 
become dependent upon this. 

When the question is asked whether the 
Labour Movement can be made the instru- 
ment for the working out and application 
of a policy of unilateral renunciation of 
armed might, what is in question is whether 
that Party can conceivably subordinate its 
whole policy to the fulfilment of this 
objective. Should the answer be no, it is 
clear that those who are campaigning for 
the unilateral renunciation of armed power 
will need another political instrument, 


j. Allen Skinner 
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Homer A. Jack on the significance of Belgrade 


HOW THE 


ARK COMMITTED 


F the Bandung Conference of 1955 
heralded the end of colonialism in 
our time, will the Belgrade Conference 
of Heads of State of Non-Aligned 
Countries equally herald the end of 
war in our time? That is the ques- 
tion now being asked in Belgrade. 

Cynies say that if the “non-bloc” ¢an- 
not throw tiny, weak Portugal out of 
Angola, or medium-sized France out of 
North Africa, how can these 25 heads of 
state possibly turn the nuclear powers away 
from war? Optimists hope that, despite the 
nuclear sabre rattling of both Khrushchev 
and Kennedy, they still court world public 
opinion sufficiently to listen to the Belgrade 
“ Appeal for Peace.” 

Certainly the outstanding achievernent of 
Belgrade was the insistence that the leaders 
of the two blocs “make immediate and 
direct approaches to each other to avert the 
imminent conflict.” They asked the USA 
and the USSR immediately “to suspend 
their recent war preparations and 
approaches, take no steps that would aggra- 
vate or contribute to further deteriorations 
in the situation, and resume negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement of outstanding 
differences. 

The General Debate of the Conference 
opened as ali recent Asian-African meelings 
have done; a catalogue of colonial horrors, 
with each speaker especially explaining his 
local problem: Sukarno against the Dutch 
in West Irian, the Arab states against Israel, 
Tunisia and the Provisional Government of 
Algeria against France, and Cuba against 
the United States. 


Warning 


Then Nehru electrified the conference. 
Ife refused to discuss his border troubles 
with China or his Goa problem with 
Portugal, but gave an amazing cxtempore 
speech reminding his colleagues of the 
imminence of war, for “if war comes all 
clse for the moment goes." This down- 
grading of anti-cotonialism did not please 
members of the Casablanca group (Ghana, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Algeria and the 
UAR) or President Sukamo, or the many 
African nationalists seated in the gallery. 

The general debate consymed almost four 
of the five days of the Conference, but a 
drafting committee started work under the 
chairmanship of Ali Sastraamidjajo of 
Indonesia, formerly chairman of the Ban- 
dung Conference, After several all-night 
sessions the committee presented a draft 
report for the Heads of State to debate in 
an effort to reach unanimity. There were 
at least five controversial questions. 


i Shoula the Appeal to 

1. Kennedy and Khrushchev 

be separated from the rest 

of the Conference declaration ? It was, and 

this was the first of several clear victories 
for Nehru and the Indians. 


9 Should = oflicial = emissanes 
e 


take the Appeal to Wash- 

ington and Moscow ? U Nu 
(Burma) and Nasser proposed that Nehru 
act ag messenger-cum-mediator by going to 
both bloc capitals. However, other heads 
of atate alsa wanted the privilege. In the 
end it was agreed that the Appeal would be 
transmitted through nonnal diplomatic 
channels, Since Nehru had a previous 
appointment with Khrushchev in Moscaw 
the day after the Conference eviled and 
since Nkrumah was returning to Russia to 
pick up his vacationing family, both were 
asked to receive Khrushchev's answer. In 
a similar manner, Sukarno and Modibo 
Keita of Mali would go to Washingion i 
receive Kennedy’s answer 


‘ Should Israel be directly 
5 and bitterly — attacked ? 

Burma fought almost alone, 
but basically a winning battle. In the final 
declaration Israel as such was not men- 
tioned, but “imperialist: policies” in the 
Middle East were denounced. 


Should there be — target 
4. dates when all colonial 
areas should be free ? 


Nehru, U Nu, and several other statesmen 
felt the suggested date of December 31, 
1962, or any date, to be unrealistic, No 
date was mentioned in the declaration, but 
it was urged that there be “ immediate, 
unconditional, total and final abolition of 
colonialism.” 


fr, 


‘Ve 


Should there be a declara- 
tion on the facts abou 
Germany ? There was not. 

Any such international gathering, for all 
its glamour, contains disappointments, 
Some are inherent in a mecting so pro- 
tected by protocol, and bringing together 
persons with so differing backgrounds 
(such as Emperor Haile Selassie and 
Communist President Tito), 


Some European non-aligned states (¢.g., 
Finland and Austria) were absent, and 
many of the newer African states (e.g. 
Nigeria and Togo) also ought to have been 
present, The preparatory conference in 
Cairo in June had difficulty in deciding the 
criteria for invitations. They finally evolved 
five criteria for non-alignment (co-exist- 
ence, support of national liberation move- 
ments, no membership m military pacts, no 
foreign bases on soil, etc.). When the ie 
Vitation list was practically drawn up it was 
reported that members of the preparatory 
conference liberally used their veto, and a 
very restricted list emerged. Mr. Nehru 
insisted that the list be expanded, but it 
was too late to broaden the conference 
beyond the 25 states and three observers 
(Ecuador, Bolivia and Brazil). 


Tensions 


Vhis “non-bloc” displays all the strains 
of any bloc, There are alignments within 
the non-aligned, based on personalities and 
politics, While the two polar groups were 
the Casablanca group and the South-East 
Asia group (minus Indonesia), there were 
other obvious tensions, such as those be- 
tween Somalia and Ethiopia, 

The conference refused to say anything 
detailed and constructive on the German 
and Berlin problems. Much on Berlin was 
said in the general debate. Sukarno called 
for “ recognition of the temporary de facto 
sovereignties of two Germanies as a reality.” 
Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus asked for 
a UN plebiscite of the German people to 
decide whether Germany should be united 
or remain divided, since ° any negotiations 

must be based on the will of the 
German people freely expressed.” The re- 
cognition of the existence of the twa Ger- 
man states was opposed by India, Burma, 
and the UAR for a variety of reasons. 
India felt any specific statement wauld 
interfere with Big Bloc negotiations. ‘The 
UAR doesn't like the sound of partition, 
whether in Israel or Germany. 


Some of the conference members also 
felt that anything tending to admit the 
existence of a divided Germany at this time 
could only aid and camfart the Soviet 
Union. And sa the German problem was 
mentioned in the declaration, but anly in 
the sense of calling “upon all parties con- 
cerned not to resort to ar threaten the use 
af force.’ Thus the oppertunity for some 
international bady to pul on record a 
needed independent judgment on Germany 
was lost at Helgrade 


NON-Ad 


ES al kK 


EGNED NATIONS 


Hewling the rift in the Congo, Deputy Prime Minister Antoine Gizenga 
(left) talks with Prime Minisier Cyrille Adoula during the Belgrade 
Conference. 


{t the greatest achievernent of Belgrade 
was the determination of the conference to 
help keep the precarious peace, the confer- 
ence action was not confined to the Appeal, 
or even to the General Debate, although 
the latter did) emphasise world tensions, 


EEREERRERKEARRARARAARARERRAM 
Our contributor was an 
official observer to the Belgrade Con- 
ference for the National Commitiee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy in New York, 
He reported the Bandung Conference 
for Peace News in April, 1955S. 


KRAARWAR AR AAR kK eA A A et 


Berlin, disarmament, and nuclear tests more 
than expected. 

There were rather detailed proposals. 
The Belgrade Declaration asked for a 
“radical solution” to the problem ol dis- 
armament, recommending that a treaty on 
complete disarmament be signed (including 
the total prohibition af nuclear, bacteria- 
logical, and chemical weapons), underlined 
the necessity for inspection and control, 
and urged @ treaty oo testing, To avhieve 
this goal, the conference suggested either a 
special session of the UN General 
Assembly devoted to disarmament, or —as 
Tito suggested in his address-=-that a world 
disarmament conference be called under 
UN auspices 

Relgrade gave firm support to the UN, 
despite crificigma oof that workl orpani- 
sation in the past year by a nuinber 
of Asian-African nations in additinn to 
Russia. There were criticains of the 
Seeretary-General in several of the majer 
speeches, but there was also warm suppart, 
not surprisingly from Prime Minister 
Cyrifle Adoula of the Congo. bi view af 
his suppart, the final declaratian was a Httle 
hard on the Secrctary-General: “It (is) 
absolutely necessary ta ovoelve a wre 
appropriate structure for the Secretariat.” 

All wanted an expansion of the Securily 
Council and other UN organs ta reflect an 
expanded membership. A clever formula 
was evolved that these of the countries 
participating in the conference wha recog- 
nisc rainland China recommend thay the 
General Assembly at its torthcoming mesct- 
ing accept that Government as “the only 
jegitimate representative of that country” 
This neatly discarded the two Chinag theory. 

A final achievement was fo bring Prine 
Minister Cyrille Avdoula and Deputy Prime 
Minister Antome Gizenga together and 
help heal de cift i the Congo. Pressures 
fron: Helgrade bronght these leaders to the 
conference in its last days. Uoth addressed 


the plenary session. This has been a means 
for the Casablanca group, however retne- 
tantly, fo recagnise the awthanty of Prime 
of 


Minister Adoulaeaffer the 28 heads 


sales’ praises in of Patrice 


Lumumba. 

Inevitably abe Belgrade Conference is 
compared with the Asian-Afucan Confer- 
ence held at Bandung, fadonesia, in April, 
1985. dt is said that Bandung was S00 
yeats in the making. Despite the tonse 
international situation in Sepiember, 1261, 
the Belgrade Conference did not have the 
emotional impact of Bandung. With main- 
land China present, Handung represented 
Mmost two thirds of mankind. Alsa 23 of 
its 29 member states were Asian. owas 
held in ap cra of Dulles diplomacy when 
the US was still fearlul of the new nations. 

President Eisenhower never sent greetings 
to Handuny, The USSR was friendly, At 
Belgrade these roles have been reversed. 
Litthe was printed about the Belgrade Can- 
ference in the papular Russian presa until 
the conference convened, and then only 
nine Soviet reporters showed up— campared 
wo $22 pramalists fram the US alone. 
President Kennedy sent a warm message of 
greetings, while Klinishchey's oessage 
appeared to be mare roitine.  (Klirush- 
chev’s real message to the Belgrade Confer- 
ence Was his aonouncemen of the Rigsian 
test.) Since Handung the governments of 
Ceylou and Traq bave lett the Western bloc 
and have explicitly entered tho non-aligned 
camp. 


memory 


4 . 
Triumph 

Belgrade  forinalised the non-aligned 
group. Bandung included the very stuch 
aligned mainland China and the fairly 
aligned Thailand and Philippines.  Vhe 
Belgrade proupmy, on the other band, is 
neither vontinental nor coloured, for the 
continents ef Europe (Yuxoslaviad and 
Latina America (Cuba) have been made full 
partners in the heretofore Asian-African 
SRucis. z 

Whe won at Belgrade? The Yuagoslave 
triumphed, for it completed Tite's mom 
mental efforts ia overcome the isolation of 
his country which his break with Stalin in 
1948 created. Algeria reaped political divi- 
dends, She was a full member of the cons 
ference, represented by her new Premier, 
Ben Khedda. During the five daya of the 
conference Algeria received de jure recoge 
nition by Cambodia, Afghanisian, Yura- 
slavia and Ghana. Cuba was adatitted to 
the chib, as was Tunisia (because of the 
actions of de Gaulle). India and Nehru 
had their presiige enhanced, despite the 
impatience with India by the Casablanca 
group. 

Finally we seed 1 assess whether Bel. 
grade leaned towards Mascaw or Washing: | 
tan, 


@ ON PAGE 51x 


Perhaps the chief disuppointinent of — 
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Arrest 
inevitable 
says Kaunda 


By Christopher Farley 


y ENNETH KAUNDA, the Northern 
Rhodesian Nationalist leader, re- 
turned home this week from Iondon 
to face a very difficult situation indeed. 
If nothing comes out of his talks in 
London, he said Jast Friday, ‘t will) be 
faced with a situation where [ must very 
sadly implement the third stage in my 
master plan. fnevitably 1 shall be arrested 
and imprisoned.” 

The situation in Northern Rhodesia, said 
Kenneth Kaunda, was going from bad to 
worse. Although not a single European 
has been reported even injured, 20 Africans 
have officially been reported killed —and 
his own figure was 33. 

“There is always a limit to the patience 
of any victim,” he continued, “If some 
constitufional changes are made it would 
help us a great deal. If there is no mode- 
rate change, this wave of violence by 
‘security forces’ and the people could 
grow. The placing of bans and the control 
of movement of my people creates a situa- 
tion in which violence is very hard to 
control.” 


SECRECY 


Asked about the third stage of his re- 
sistance plans, he replied; “ Only one per- 
son knows the third stage of the plan- 
that is me.” He added that experiences in 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia when 
Africans had threatened openly to go on 
strike hud persuaded him of the need for 
secrecy, 

Kenneth Kaunda had been under great 
pressure from home to return earlier and 
give up trying to seek changes in London. 
He explained ihat he had continued the 
negotiations anly because of the emergency 
powers granted to him (by the United 
National Independence Party) to do what- 
ever he thought necessary. His programme 
of non-violence is far from being shared by 
all UNIP supporters, 

@ John Papworth, at whose London 
home Kenneth Kaunda always stays when 
in’ England, was jailed on Tuesday as a 
member of the Committee of 100. 


AT THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 


Herctord CND held an exhibition of works 
by CND artists from Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire and Ylerefordshire during 
the week of the Three Choirs Festival in 
the city. As well as about 50 exhibits, 
including paintings, sculpture, pottery and 
furniture, the Campaign's south west 
region display of wall charts was also 
shown, 


WITH THE 


PICKETS AT 


SOVIET MISSION TO U.N. 


] WAS in the process of writing a 
column on US reactions to the 
Berlin situation when that crisis was 
suddenly and unexpectedly over- 
shadowed by the Soviet resumption 
of nuclear tests. 

In such crises, protest demonstrations to 
have maximum newspaper, radio and TV 
publicity must be organised within a 
matter of hours. Realising this, all of us 
concerned dropped what we were doing 
to mobilise for a demonstration at the 
Soviet Mission to the United Nations. 

The bad news was first broadcast over here 
on the evening of August 30. We estab- 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


Ying 
4 


¥ By Jim Peck 


blished our picket Jine by 1 p.m. the 
following day with the prospect of con- 
tinuing it daily for at least a week. We 
could not---particularly at such short 
notice—turn out a number comparable to 
the 5,000 who marched through London 
in protest. In fact the total turnout on the 
first day was no more than 50. But the 
fact that we had started picketing while 
the news was still hot did gain consider- 
able publicity. 

Shortly after the demonstration started a 
deputation consisting of Robert Gilmore, 
Paul Greenberg, Robert Pickus and my- 
self entered the building to present a 
strong protest statement which had been 
signed by all the pickets outside. We 
were ushered into the office of Nikolai 
Russkikh, the Mission's second secretary. 
Ordinarily, in personal confrontation, it 
is possible to establish at least some 
human rapport. Such was not the case 
here. He handed to cach of us a copy 
of the official Sovict statement which had 
been issued to the press that morning. 


His only remark of an individual nature 
was that he had learned the horror of 
war first-hand during the Nazi offensive 
and that he did not want to witness 
another world conflict. His non sequitur 
conclusion, however, was that the Sovict's 
resumption of tests constitutes the best 
means of averting a third world war. 

A second Soviet officia) who had entered 
the room suggested that we should be 
protesting to the US rather than to the 


Watch for further announcements 


MIDLANDS ‘ ALDERMASTON’ 
Birmingham : Outer Circle March, Sept. 23-24 


Details from Yera Willington, 13 Wendover Road, Birmingham 23 


Meeting postponed 


USSR. | recalled that in 1958 as a 
“Golden Rule” crew member I had tried 
to sail way over into the Pacific bomb 
test zone to protest the US explosion. 
Gilmore told of our many demonstrations 
directed against the US. However, we 
pointed out that we are opposed to 
nuclear tests by al] nations and that at 
this particular juncture Russia is the 
guiltier party. The Soviet official had no 
answer. Our interview had ended. 


Berlin crisis 


Robert Pickus, one of our deputation, is at 
Present preparing the groundwork for a 
broad, nation-wide peace mobilisation in 
response to the Berlin situation and the 
test resumption crisis. Specifically, he 
will attempt to duplicate in other cities 
the community-wide type of peace organ- 
isation which he has successfully estab- 
lished in San Francisco, California. 
Vhousands Seek Aid On Shelters "—‘‘ But 
Many Citizens Appear Fatalistic Over 
Possibility of Surviving Atomic War.” 
Phis headline and subheadline to a New 
York Times nation-wide opinion survey 
gives a bird's-eye view of US reactions 
to fest resumption. ‘‘ Examples of apathy 
and fatalism were found everywhere,” 
says the New York Times survey article. 
“One resident of Omaha, for example, 
said: ‘Why worry about war? We're 
all going to be dead in the first five 
minutes anyway.’ And a young father in 
Detroit, who decided that bomb or fall- 
out shelters were ‘utterly useless,’ said: 
’Either we avoid ever having a thermo- 
nuclear war or else we may as well write 
ourselves off.’ ” 


But while many Americans realise the utter 
fatality of nuclear war, and many others 
in futile hope of survival are secking 
bomb shelter information, there remains 
an obliviousness to the urgency of mass 
protest against test resumptions. 


The real danger 


As for the Berlin crisis, it has produced 
less of a brink-of-war atmosphere in the 
US than, for example, Quemoy and 
Matsu in 1955 or Lebanon in 1958. 
Despite the calling up of reserves, the 
dispatching of more troops to Berlin, and 
even President Kennedy’s blunt statement 
that the US will resort to war over 
Berlin, if necessary, there is a feeling 
that it is all sabre-rattling. The same is 
felt regarding Russia’s similarly belli- 
gerent bravado over Berlin. Also it is 
recalled that this is not the first major 
Berlin crisis, 

The real danger in the Berlin crisis, as in 
other brink situations, is that it offers 
Opportunities for ultra-militarists and 
super-patriots of both sides to create an 
incident from which neither side will re- 
treat without losing face--even at the 
cost of world war and total destruction. 


The map of 
Mrs Brown 


PPHE latest Peace News publication, The 

Mup of Mrs. Brown, by Reginald 
Reynolds (3d.), is a reprint of an article 
written in August, 1958, a few months 
before the author's death. In it he con- 
fronts the problem of apathy in a world 
in crisis and outlines three approaches to it 
by his colleagues. 


It was typical of Reginald Reynolds that 
none of these three programmes satisfied 
him. He was most interested in the mind 
of the acquiescent public—Mrs, Brown— 
about which we know so little. What is 
needed, he argues, is a map of Mrs. Brown, 
because “the quickest way to hurry in a 
country unknown to you is to consult the 
map first.” 


Belgrade 


@ FROM PAGE FIVE 


Belgrade was the obvious double standard 
displayed by the conference in judging 
Russia and America in the matter of 
nuclear testing. The conference declaration 
asked all nuclear powers to resume the 
moratorium on all tests and sign a treaty. 
But in the general debate, coming only 
hours after the Russian announcement of 
resumed testing and punctuated by several 
actual Russian tests, the Russian action was 
reflected only by mild reprimands. Indeed, 
had the conference lasted another 24 hours, 
and the Kennedy statement on resumed 
tests been known to all conference mem- 
bers, it might have produced a much 
stronger paragraph on testing. As the 
declaration now stands, there is scarcely a 
notice of the resumption of tests except 
that the moratorium “ should be resumed.” 


But Belgrade was the reaction of 25 
nations from Indonesia to Cuba to the 
genuine fear of being caught in the mili- 
tary, political, and economic squceze be- 
tween two giants. The conference tried to 
interpose itself between two blocs, know- 
ing well the consequences of failure as well 
as success. 


To the degree that the conference was a 
success, it represented a kind of failure of 
the pretensions of both Russia and the 
USA. By continuing in non-alignment, the 
countries involved indicated that neither 
Russia nor the US has a monopoly on 
political virtue in this moment of history. 


Balance 


If the conference pleased Russia with 
some of its statements (e.g., anti-colonialism, 
and at least talk of the recognition of East 
Germany), the conference displeased her 
also by not supporting her troika proposals 
and her basic German position. But also 
the US should be both pleased and dis- 
pleased with the conference and its declara- 
tion. In balance the conference was and 
remained basically non-aligned, which does 
not mean being equidistant from freedom 
and security in the real world. 

One test of the success of the Belgrade 
Conference will be the reactions of the US 
and the USSR to the “ Appeal for Peace.” 
Another will be the unity of the Belgrade 
powers at the UN especially during the 
crucial 16th General Assembly opening on 
September 19. The conference will be 
interpreted for months in the aligned 
countries of the world by non-governmental] 
organisations, some of which were granted 
official observer status at the conference. 

While purposely no arrangements were 
devised to establish a continuing conference 
secretariat, there are sure to be continuing 
consultations through diplomatic channels. 
Additional states may express an interest to 
participate, certainly from Africa and Latin 
America, possibly even from Europe. A 
second conference of non-aligned states 
may be convened at another appropriate 
time, Indeed, while the 25 Heads of State 
are unduly modest, if there iy a second 
conference—meaning no third world war—- 
it may be due in a measure to the moral 
commitment to peace of the so-called non- 
committed nations. 


New members 
of the 100 


New Committee of 100 to replace those 
imprisoned: 

Michael Ashburner, Angela Aspinwall, 
Geoflrey Austin, Manny Blankett, Jobn 
Urailey, David Broughton, Stuart Burge, 
Raymond Challinor, Noward Cheney, 

F. Le Gros Clark, Alan Cleary, David 
Fraser, W. M. Fite-Gibbon, Carol Fitz- 
Gibbon, Dr, Franz Heymann, Bill Holds- 
worth, Tom Kinsey, Clive Latimer, Desmond 
Lock. 

A. S. Neill, Rev, C. Palmer, Sam Pierce, 
Eric Preston, Mansell Randles. 

Vanessa Redgrave, Barry Reckord, Mary 
Reckord, Clive Rosher, Margaret Rosher, 
John Rost, Philip Sced, Martin Smith, John 
Sommerville, Tony Southall, Joa Tinker, 
Mahala Trevaldwyn, Ken Weller. 
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Ouotes from Bow Street 
2 I Russell's 


Reported by CONSTANCE WILLIS 


Wendy Budin:) cannot give my support to 


E 


German people did ing the fast wir in apons of mass destruction at allt 


the present policies of the Crovernment allowing their Government to lead att concerned with preserving the peace. State Mm eC @) t 
which can only Jead to genocide. Ff feel Purope to disaster, ft is up to every Give thought fo whit you are doing 
momy duty to resist. and encouriuge others thinking person to do what lithe they ean before Wis too fate. Phere is not much 

OS aa 7 3 Men i . rig " “57 ; 3 tnt = reer F, “ 
to do so, for only by a mass movement do to yestran the Governments of the tt loft to dive unless we do non- ee) 7 
of resistanee can ¥ top the drift to orld froma this mad rush to destraction Sigiently resist the Grovernment, Tuesday, 12th Sept. 
disaster, 


Michael Lesser: twill be bound over ib Michael Randle: tam happy to be among 
you can produce a responsible niember these who are in Courdt ott stich a charge 


of the British Government who will be of inciting people to non-violent civil 


FP the Coort permits, f should like tu 


fan Dixon:$ am looking forward to the mike « short statement as to the 


day when the police officers and the 


ne aie ae reasons Tor my present course, ‘Chis 
entire population of this country will hound over ta keep the peace of the thsabedionece against mass murder. Phere hs ; ¥ Peart Cat 
re : ; : : rld von Rae he : eect haat a is iny personal stadement, bai bE hope 
join us in our demonstrations. ENS are more than SOQ others who are with ital 5 
Bob Grevory 1 should like to point out Gee Verver: EF ocame to thes country usa the orpanising, and Tame sure they that those who are accused of ihe 
i ate ae aaa an the from Germany when (20 years old, my wold like nie 10 say that (hey dssoemte same so-called crime will be ia sy tit- 
i fo are merely ci 


wrents being Polish Jews, and 2 am themselves and would be proud ta) be 


President of — the 


wishes of the past 
United States, who asked the Grovern- 
ments of the world to get out of the 
way and let the people have peace. 
May [ express the hope that the whole 
of the country will pass before your 
Lordship. 


Trevor Hatton: ‘Uhe cirenhition ef traftic 


around ‘Trafalgar Square is ot more 
important than the future of mankind 


Laurence Hislam: tt is the policy of thts 


Committee to insist that no one shall 
take part in the demonstrations who does 
not abide by our method of non-violence. 
We state what we believe, and we hope 
more people will joi ous in peacetul 
demonstrations. . . | am a Catholic, and 
E hope it will not be long before not 
only Catholics, bur Christians through- 
out the world will see the utter contra- 
diction of the Christian faith in present 
pohcies. 


Mrs, ann Kerr: It is up to the British 


people not to fall into the trip thar the 


bon A 


grateful to the Government for bringing 
me over, My. parents disappeared in 
1943 and L would have shared their fate 
But the situapon now is far more bar- 
burous than Buchenwald, for there can 
be absolute obliteration at any moment. 
f have no other choice than to assert my 
night to five, und we have chosen, m 
this Committee, a method of fighting 
which is the exact opposite of war the 
principle of total non-violence, and that 
riust be stressed (0 you, sir in reachiag 
a decision, 


Mrs. Margaret (Pad) O'Connell: t have been 


a omember of the Committee of 100 since 
if wits formed and associate myself with 
the most active people in if PE have been 
organising meetings because | feel very 
strongly as a mother and teacher and am 
very concerned that the children of the 
world should have a future amy own 
and other people's, not only in ingland, 
but in America and Russia, and in Africa 
und other places where they have no 
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eas hile 


= 
ern Ne Pe 8 LIT, 


peal 


Sith ts, 


Jane Buxton: boat conscientiously bound 
to tuke this auction. fn the future people 
will ceslise iis worth. 


Ralph Schoemnan: bo value the bayghish 
funguage and, beease Toda, fam stig: 
vered by the hypocrisy and dishonesty ot 
Inuguage which talks about ° disturbing 
the peace,” emanating from peopl: whe 
dre prepared wo osanction pendcide. | 
think of a great tial the wink of Pich- 
mann, who did not resist evil We are 
conductiig mass resistance and shall con- 
tinue, 


Michael Scott: V cannot be bound over and 
would like to thank the Com fur fisten- 
ing to Earl Russell, who spoke for all af 
us. L hope similar courtesy will be piven 
to others who believe in non-violent civil 
disobedience, and also fo my friend, 
Kenneth Kaunda, ia Nowhern Rhodesia. 


trnold Wesker: Vhis summons is a poli 
ueal summons, and the case a polincal 
case, As they will not allow people to 
make political statements, | seriously 
doubt this Court's ability ta do justice. 

cHastair Yule: © believe this Court has no 
jurisdiction over my conscience. This | 
act on—not the alictates of the Court 


The sentenced 


4WO SON THS 
Ralph Schoenman (USA), Coorge Clark. Nol Gregary. 
ONE MONTH 


Robert Boll, playwright, had resigncd Tram Com- 
mittee of 100 bul wished ta be identified with those 
in vou; Dough Heewood Gear. and Phaglas 
Mrewoad qiar0, both former eldworkers for Direct 
Action Committee, Weady Butlin, former sceretary 
DAC, now with Peace Noes, Jane Battaa?, social 
worker: Ferry Chuadter*, Polaris Achon Canoeit; 
lye, Alex Comfort, Nuffield Rescarch Petlaw, puet 
antl novelist; faa Wnxes*, former DAC seeictary; 
ililde Fitter; Trevor Chatton, Vreasurer, Citce, of 100; 
Laurie Hislan®, recently refused tales far CI) Mra, 
Aun Kere, member Pondon Counly Council; Pr. 
Vers hing: Michacl Lesser: Christopher Logue, 
poet; Alan Lovell, founder micmiber af Universines 
and Lett Review, former member of DAC. Peace 
News film crite: Gastay Meteger, astist: Mir. Pag 
@PConuell®, Jeades of DAC anarch ta Fialy Loh, 
Joho Popworth; Michael Randle”, sceretary of Cttee 
of tO, former chainman of DAC; Fenest Kodbery 
Hev, Mithacl Scote®, founder member of | 100, 
director of Africa Bineau, mendher ot Peace News 
Board; ‘lony Smythe, ussistant sccretwy, War Ke 
sistala! Titernaiional; Chrisiepher Wastin, deachier 
Araold Wesker, playwright; Alastair Vals. 


The following agreed to be hound over 
and were released: 


Jack Bowles*, Una Collins, Francis Dentsch*, Reuben 
Fier, Johan Hoylaad, 


Peace News understands that summons were issued 
against the following, but not served: Lady Ciare 
Annesley, Hon, Treasurer, Pease News; Pat Arrow- 
smith*, former Field Secretary, DAC; April Carter*, 
former secreiary DAC, Peace News staif; Dr. Jack 
Mongar*; Michael Nolan*; Dr, Joho Pautett; Heather 
Richardson; Will Warren*, Summonses against Tyan 
and Teddy Seruya and Dr. W, Weinberg aro under- 
stood to be adjourned sine die. Hernard Miles* was 
expected to appear at 2.15 on Wednesday after Peace 
News had gone to press. He oversiept the previous 
morning 


* Previously imprisoned for non-violent action 


awe. 


cesancar et poten ieee ean aA 


pafhy with what IP have io say. 


It was only siep by siep and with preat 


reluctance that we were driven to 
non-violent civil disobedience. 


Ever since the homb was dropped on Hiro- 


shina on August 61h, 2845, & have been 
profoundly troubled by the danger of 
nocleat warfare, PF began my aitempe to 
warn people by entirely arthodox 
incihods. oF expressed amy fears in a 
speech ia the Howse of Lords three 
months after tie bombs were deapped ai 
Japan, § called together scientists of the 
highest cimineace front: all pare of the 
workd and am now Chairman of uneic 
periodic meetiags. They issue wise and 
reasoned reparts concerning nuclear ware 
lure, its probable disasirouy results, and 
ways of preventing its vcrarrence. No 
newspaper notices these reporis aad dey 
have no eflect ctther on Governments or 
ow pubjle pinion, Phe papular Press mini- 
inises and ridicoles the cllorts of dteuwe 
working aguinnd oiclear warfare, and dole 
vision, with care exceptions, is closed io 
us. da recent months one iclevision comme 
pany, and only one, offered ine two 
minutes For power phativnles, bug when 
i said FE shoauhl wish ro speak on Berlin 
the olfer way withdrawn. 


* 


Vi hus sacemed ta same of ux that, in a 


country suppuscd to be a democracy, Ure 
public should kuow the probable come- 
quences OF present Great-Power palletes 
ia East and West Patriatinn aod 
humanity alike urved uy to seek sone 
way af saving onr country and tie warld. 
No one cum desive the slaughter of o1 
fantilie, eur friends, aur compateomr and 
a mujoriiy of the bunwn race in a cane 
test da which theme will be only yan- 
quished and wo victurs. We feel i a pro- 
fooud and dnéscapable duty to aake the 
fucis known and thereby save ag feast s 
thousamd milion huosan lives, We cannot 
ageupe thin duty by subinhiiag i orders 
which, we are convineed, would ant be 
issued Wo the likelihoad aud the borray of 
nuclear War were Hore peaermihy wnder- 
atid. 


Nun-violveat civil) disobedicure wan futcrd 


upon as by the fact that i was more 
fully reported thag other micthoil of 
making the Gucis kKnowa, aid (at cauncd 
people to ask what had induced us ta 
adopt such a course of actlan. We who 
are here accused are prepired te suiler 
imprisonment because we believe that (hig 
is the mast effective way of working far 
the saivation of our couuntry and the 


world. Tf you condemn ug you will he 
helping our cagge, and therefore 
humanity. 


While life remains to as we will not coave 


ta du what liew in our power ta avert the 
greatest calamity that hag ever threatened 
wiaikinid. 


ste sey sore mncmcneseyar aie ani nah i seth seul cancun Peoee gence be AY 


Above: The Rev, Paul Ocestreicher translates the contents af “ Youth 


Against the Romb” to cadets irom the German training ship © Garch 
Kock” at the close af the “No War over Berlin” rally in Trafalvar 


Square last Sunday. 


Below: One of the San Prancieco io Masecaw 


marchers gives the six-language leaflet to Polish soldiers at a military 


base in Poland. 


The leaflet declares that * dependence on arms must be 


rejected" and says of the marchers “some of us have joined demongira- 


tions for disarmament. Others have refused to pay tax 


: for war, or have 


refused military service, or have protested at missile bases and aiomic. 


plants, or refused fo work in indusirice making arms. 


As a result some of 


us have been arrested in our own countries and have spenf time in prison, | 


This is our record, Vhese are aur belicls” 
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SEAN OCASEY, whose play The 
~ Bishop's Bonfire has recently had 
a belated production of sorts at the 
Mermaid, is, in the best sense of the 
word, a popular dramatist. In this 
context, the word popular needs 
some definition, The manipulators 
of mass-cullure, working to create a 
docile audience and serve it with 
packaged entertainment, often speak 
of themselves as popular democrats 
Norman Collins, for instance, 
whose television company — treats 
human beings as figures in a balance 
sheet, claims repeatedly that he ts 
providing a popular, democratic 
service, Popularity, tm this sense, 
becomes a question of hoodwinking 
as many people as possible into 
buying what you have to- sell, 
whether it is Love or Money or the 
latest, programme for annihilation. 

O'Casey is popular in a niuch deeper sense. 
His plays may not, in the present theatre 
set-up, alfract the coach parties from the 
provinces. But he expresses, in a direct 
way, a huge chunk of popular conscious- 


ness: the consciousness of the urban 
society Richard Hoggart has described in 
Puc Uses of Lirrracy. ‘There are very 
few artists of real merit to whom the 
tet popular can in this way be applied 

f can think off-hand of only two, both 
working in the cinema--Chaplin and 
John Tord. Chaplin puts on to the 
screen the traditional Cockney wit and 
sentiment; Mord turms again and again to 
ihe most popular myth of the century, 
the Western, with its siniphicity, its pure 
vahtes tested in action and its heroic 
vestures, 

With O'Casey, these artists share a robust 
but kindly humour and a warmth of 
sentiment that is, at its best, dignified 
and human, but that is liable to topple 
over at any moment into a sticky and 
embarrassing sentimentality. In a sophis- 
ticated culture like ours, where sentiment- 
ality is the ultimate artistic crime, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to respond 
to any direct human aflirmation --which 
is perhaps one reason why O'Casey is so 
neglected in our theatre. 

Raymond Williams puts the case against 
O'Casey teltingly in his book, Drama 
From [sen ‘bo Error. He argues that 
the difference between the language of 
Synge and O’Casey represents ‘a change 
in the language of society, a change from 


Sean O'’Cascy’s “The Bishop’s Bonfire”, which was recently produced 
at the Mermaid Theatre, London: Celia Salkeld and Foorawn and Davy 
Kaye as Codger Sleehaun. 


(SHARLES WALKER has attempted 
something which could be invalu- 
able for organisers of non-violent cam- 
paigns. He has compiled a compre- 
hensive set of notes on the subject—a 
sort of plain man’s guide to direct 
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uction, a set of do’s and don'ts for 
planners and participants. 

ft was clear, after reading this document, 
what a surprisingly difficult task Walker 
had set himself. For in assembling such a 
set of rules in note form it must have been 
almost impossible not to include some very 
debatable instructions and make assump- 
tions which many pcople might contest. 
This constitutes the pamphlet’s chief fail- 
ing. Much of it is more a potential discus- 
sion programme than a practical guide. 


Charles Walker takes for granted that 
direct action campaigns should include a 
constructive programme-—for instance, work 
camps or “ works of mercy and relief of 
suffering.” Hut this is a subject for dis- 
cussion. The constructive side of Gandhi's 
campaigns was very relevant to the cam- 
paigns’ objects, But there would be no 
such clear relevance in a nuclear disarma- 
ment programme which included, say, 
picketing a rocket base. Nuclear disarma- 
ment pickets, the majority of whom are 
local inhabitants, are liable to arouse a 
considerable amount of guilt among people 
who live in the area who are themselves 
doing nothing about the base, or who may 
even be helping to build it. H on top of 
this the pickets engage upon free gratis 
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the speech of isolated peasants and fisher- 
men, where dignity and vitality of 
language were based dtrectly on an 
organic living pracess, to the speech of 
townsmen, normally colourless and drab, 
containing the undiscsiminated rhythms 
of the scriptures, popular hymns and 
commercial songs which, when it wishes 
to become impressive, must become 
either drunken or hysterical, and end in 
extravagance.” He is easily able, by 
quotation, to show that O’Casey’s 
“Tyrical ? and “ poetic ” language ts based 
ona few simple tricks of alliteration and 
word-play. 

But there are vast assumptions behind his 
argument--assumptions about the nature 
of an organic living process and the 
modern sensibility- -which are as facile in 


Casey 


their way as O'Cascy’s use of language. 
As Hoggart's book has shown, — the 
maudlin songs, the tags of scripture, the 
hymns, the easy proverbial philosophy 
(SA man jin a woman's arms can come 
closer to God"; “God listens more 
easily to the songs of the Codger than 
to our best prayers”) do, in fact, corre- 
spond to a concrete social experience. 
What matters is the way in which this 
experience is realised in terms of theatre, 
Williams sums up O’Casey’s contribution to 
the theatre in the following sentences : 
“The words and rhythms of popular 
sentiment are accumulated in an attempt 
to overlay a dramatic substance which 
is limited and essentially inarticulate. 
O'Casey has recorded, both consciously 
and unconsciously, the inadequacies of 
naturalism, while retaining what is 
Vigorous of its limited authenticity. Such 
achievement, however, is an impasse, . .” 
The summary is, in itself, evidence of the 
limitations of a ‘literary’ approach to 
the theatre--an approach which abstracts 
one element, the language, and treats this 
as if it were the play. For O’Casey’s 
theatre is not, in any real sense, natural- 
istic at all. He is working in a different 
tradilion—the tradition of the music-hall, 
One of O’Casey’s early plays—a_ one-act 
potboiler called The End of the Beyin- 
ning--gives a better clue to his achieve- 
ment in the theatre than any quotations 
from his more fanciful flights of 
Janguage. In this play, like Moliere in 
his early farces, O’Casey takes a stock 
situation—that of the husband and wife 
who agree to exchange jobs. The wife 
goes out to mow the meadow, while the 
husband stays at home to tidy the house. 
Presently a friend joins him. They do 
gymnastics to a gramophone: they re- 
hearse a mildly improper song, coming to 
the front of the stage and singing direct 
to the audience, ‘Then they set about 
tidying the house. Systematically they 


At last a 


break crockery and windows. ‘They are 
afraid that the cow will wander down the 
bank in the dark, so to check the cow’s 
movements they have the inspired lunatic 
idea of tying a rape to the cow, throw- 
ing the other end down the chimney and 
atiaching it to a chair. From time to 
ume the chatr moves--it almost becomes 
a character in its own right. 

climax of chaos is reached. 
Crockery is littered about the floor, the 
oil lamp is overturned, an oil dram is 
leaking its contents all over the carpet, 
and at this point the chair begins to 
move very quickly. The husband seizes 
the chair, and ts dragged up the chimney, 
only to be dropped with a thud as the 
returning wife unties the cow, In 
righteous wrath, the husband asks her 
why the hell she untied the rope when he 
was hanging on the end of it, and when 
she answers meckly that she didn’t know, 
he rises triumphant from the débris and 
cries, “You didn’t know? My God, 
woman, can you do nothing right 2° It 
is a curtain line which reaches a real 
comic grandeur. 


and the 


O’Casey has taken a simple stock situation, 


has blown it into life by the sheer vitality 
of his comic invention, and has ended by 
casually kicking to picces all the right- 
minded values of industry and thrift. 
(The conventional ending would, of 
course, have been an “T told you so” 
lecture from the vindicated wife). And 
he has unashamedly used the materials of 


music-hall, song and = dance, broken 
crockery, catch-phrases: only he has 
used them, not as gimmicks, but as 


elements of human experience. 


The music-hall is the last genuinely popular 


theatre we have had. ‘J. S, Eliot wrote, 
in 1923, “ The lower class still exists; but 
perhaps it will not exist for long. In the 
music-hall comedians they find the ex- 
pression and dignity of their own lives; 
and this is not found in the most elabo- 
rate and expensive revue.”’ One need not 
share Eliot’s social assumptions to see 
what he means: in The Entertainer, John 
Osborne used the image of a declining 
music-hall as a reflection of a declining 
national vitality. 

is not, then, surprising that O'Casey, who 
also expresses the dignity of the lives-of 
ordinary people, should find his roots in 
a tradition outside the drawing-room. 
The drawing-room is only present in 
QO’Casey to be destroyed—in The 
Rishop's Bonfire cement explodes all over 
the carpet and a priceless polished table 
is repeatedly attacked with potted palms. 
The stock music-hall characters reappear 
again and again in his plays and take on 
a preposterous lyrical life of their own. 
(O’Cascy’s real lyricism is to be found, 
not in woolly sentiments like ‘It's the 


Organising non-violent 


“ good works” in the area they may simply 
increase the local inhabitants’ guilt and re- 
sentment and so hinder the progress of the 
campaign, 


Another major assumption made by 
Charles Walker, which would undoubtedly be 
contested by many direct action supporters 
in Britain, is that non-violent direct action 
campaigns are necessarily ‘satyagraha ” 
and not “duragraha.” “The action can be 
seen as a form of persuasion. The aim is 
to change the will of the adversary ” is the 
point he makes at one stage, and finally he 
sums up: “ What is being sought is... a 
transformation of relationships.” But is it 
always? This may well be the target of a 
race relations campaign, but not necessarily 
of a movement to abolish nuclear arma- 
ments. Many Committee of 100 supporters 
are duragrahis rather than satyagrahis: 
they hope without physical violence to force 
the Government to change its policy by 
means of mass non-co-operation and 
obstruction. 

The trouble is that Walker never states 
what kind of non-violent direct action cam- 


paign he has in mind. 


Probably he is 


thinking primarily of a race relations, or 


oppressed minority’s campaign, 
instructions 


If so, his 


are more pertinent than for 


direct action against nuclear war, or, say, 


a 


direct action campaign against the tripar- 


tite educational system, if such were to be 
launched. The pamphlet is too abstract. It 
would have been more graphic and cogent 
if he had selected a specific issue and situa- 


By PAT 


tion, then described in detail what steps 
should be taken to deal with it. 


choice in 


Wisely he allows his readers freedom of 
the section on arrest and im- 


prisonment—they are “to think through” 
whether to pay fines, accept a lawyer’s 


services, etc. 


Unfortunately, this is rare. 


Too often he is sententious, sometimes to 
the point of absurdity, as when he states 
categorically that group singing and danc- 


ing and 


“recounting of heroic achieve- 
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man with the gay heart that rides the 
waters and the winds,” but in passages 
like the brilliantly absurd discussion on 
what to do “if tens of thousands of 
Russian paratroops come dropping down 
out of the Irish skies on to the hill of 
‘Vara.”’) 


Even the snatches of popular songs, put 
back into their context, communicate a 
genuine feeling, like the revival hymns 
on the sound-track of a Ford film. And 
at times O'Casey uses them with 
sudden, comic effect: in The Bishop's 
Bonfire the Councillor and Priest who 
run the village in their own interest try 
{0 win over a group of potential rebels 
by leading them in the singing of “ Irish 
Eyes Are Smilin’,” only to be inter- 
rupted by the Old Codger, who comes in 
and flings his gardening tools down on 
the carpet in front of them. In a music- 
hall atmosphere, comedy and sentiment 
mingle unselfconsciously. 


But here, of course, is the difficulty. For 
O'Casey is not, in fact, in a music-hall 
atmosphere. ‘Che music-hall audience no 
longer exists, and if it did it would not 
be transplanted to the kind of theatre in 
which O’Casey has been forced to work. 
O'Casey is a popular dramatist, but he 
is writing at a time when there is no 
popular theatre. 


To follow up the comparison I made earlier 


popular 


with Moli¢re would be to illustrate even 
more clearly O'Casey’s plight. For when 
Moliere moved to the Court, he found 
himself in a society whose basic assump- 
tions he shared, and this enabled him to 
dissect with great accuracy the deviations 
from what both he and his audience 
thought of as the norm. The comic 
traditions he had learnt in his early days 
in the theatre gave an earthly quality to 
his criticism, but he was able to develop 
these traditions inside a generally 
accepted dramatic framework. 


The basic assumptions of O’Casey, on the 
other hand, are those of precisely that 
section of the community which is least 
interested in the theatre, while on the 
other hand, the accepted dramatic con- 
ventions are at odds with his own vision 
of life. The result is that he has grown 
continually more isolated, rejected hy the 
sophisticated theatre public and unknown 
to the audience he has tried to reach. 

The same fate is waiting for those writers 
in our theatre who ure trying, at the 
moment, to create a new tradition of 
popular theatre, unless a new and vital 
audience can quickly be reached. Sheligh 
Delaney is perhaps the nearest to O'Casey 
of any of the young writers in her use of 
music-hall techniques, of song-and-dance 


campaigns 


ment” should be part of a direct action 
training programme; or again, when he 
advocates “cheerfulness on the daily 
round,” then a few sentences further on has 
the temerity to urge readers ° to avoid 
pride or priggishness regarding such dis- 
cipline, temper these virtues with humour. 

Such exhortation is irritating; so is too 
much statement of the obvious, for instance 
including typewriters, cars and ollice furni- 


ARROWSMITH 


ture on his fist of essential equipment. Tt 
is a pity too that he assumes a religious 
basis for the campaign. We are instructed 
to“ pray for the victim and attacker "~ but 
what il we are atheists ? 


Despite-—to some extent because of —this 
the pamphlet is an exhaustive catalogue of 
the steps to be taken over planning a direct 
action campaign. Sometimes it is repe- 
tifious, and practical and theoretical points 
tend to be jumbled together in the same 
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and her direct expressions of human feel- 
ing. (Like O’Casey’s, her plays are much 
better seen than read.) A Taste of Honey 
was welcomed in the commercial theatre 

-working-class plays happened to be 
“in” But her second play, so much 
more mature in many ways, was butchered 
by the fashionable critics. Phe trend had 
changed, 


And this is why the Mermaid production of 
The Bishop's Bonfire must be seen in the 
context of two other recent theatre events 

—the departure of Joan Littlewood, and 
the establishment of Centre 42. 


Joan Littlewood has, in the past ten years, 
done more to try and create the condi- 
tions for writers like O’Casey to work in 
than any other person in British theatre. 
Although she succeeded in reaching a 
wider audience, the commercial set-up 
has beaten her in the end. She is, she 
writes, leaving a situation in which she 
cannot do the work for which she is 
qualified. 

She is leaving at a moment when 4 group 
of artists around Arnold Wesker is try- 
ing to create a new kind of theatre in 
London, an “all-purpose gymnasium of 
the arts.’ Such an establishment, with 
tentacles reaching out all over the 
country, is desperately needed if the new 
theatre movement is to keep its vitality. 

Yo be an artist in the present cultural 
situation requires a degree of self-con- 
sciousness which tends to destroy the 
spontaneity of response which has, in the 
past, been at the heart of popular culture, 
Chaplin, Ford and O'Casey have all been 
driven, at times, towards self-conscious- 
ness. Chaplin has seen himself as the 
social reformer, scourging contemporary 
evils and urging mankind towards a 
brighter future, but his films have failed 


theatre 


precisely at those points where he steps 
outside his conventional comic vision and 
trics to deal in ideas ef which he has no 
real grasp. Ford flirted for a time with 
symbolism, and literary heavies like The 
Informer and The Fugitive before finding 
his way back to his idealised simple com- 
munities (the West and Innisfree), And 
OCascy has seen himself as the poet, 
singing of Life and Beauty—when all the 
lime his real poetry is to be found in the 
knock-about characters he has taken from 
the music-hall tradition, 


In any sane, cultural situation, the plays of 
writers like O'Casey would be part of the 
staple diet of a wide, popular audience. 
It would be silly to claim The Bishop's 
Bonfire as a major play. But compared 
with the pap that is normally offered at 
the weekly rep, or on Norman Collings’ 
democratic channel, it is sirong meat 
indeed, 
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paragraphs. However, some sections are 
useful, for instance, those on press and 
pubhcity and the legal situation, And any 
potential organiser of a direct action cam- 
paign should study the sections on leader- 
ship, “ working out a corporate discipline ” 
aud morale. There seem ta be only two 
noticeable omissions : there are no instruc- 
tions on physical training for an arduous 
Project, and there is no consideration of 
whether or not to tackle civil rights issues 
(the right to distribute leaflets, use loud- 
speakers, etc.) which emerge in the course 
of a campaign, 

It is an American pamphlet, and this may 
account for some of its failings ; the often 
ponderous didactic tone, the ultra-anxiety 
over Communists, ut being such a de- 
tailed and, no doubt unwittingly, contra- 
versial document, all potential planners of 
and participants in non-violent direct action 
should read it carefully. ‘They may well as 
a result find there are a mumber of paints 
they had overlooked and contingencies for 
which they had not prepared. They should 
read it if only to find out how much of it 
they agree with. And it inchides a useful 
bibliography. 

“From the author, at Cheyney, Penn, USA, 
50 cents. 
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Mankind is on the 
brink of disaster 


However imuch the statesmen talk of peace, their actions 
speak touder and in a different direction, Mr. Khrushchev 
tries to frighten the world by resuming nuclear weapon tests. 
Mr. Kennedy's reply is to restart American tests. Mr. Khrush- 
chev says that the Soviet Union will produce a super H-bomb, 
Mr. Kennedy sends 35,000 more troops to Germany. The 
situation is made worse when it is exploited for propaganda 
advantages. Dr. Adenauer uses the crisis to help his re- 
election as Chancellor, Herr Ulbricht sees it as a way of 
preserving his hated regime. General de Gaulle uses it to 
increase French prestige. 


The world seems to be in the grip of a blind process— 
a process that threatens to get out of human control. The 
end of the process is very clear. A nuclear war would mean 
the total destruction of the world—it would be an act of 
unimaginable horror which would invalve people who have 
absolutely no parc in the quarrels of the great powers. 


When statesmen think that ending all human life is a 
method of policy, they need to be brought back to reality. 
It is our responsibility to do this. The governments have 
shown how they fear public opinion, The Soviet Union is 
afraid to let the Russian people know about the reaction 
of the rest of the world to Russian tests. The East German 
Government builds a wall to cut off its population. In Britain, 
members and supporters of the Committee of 100 have been 
arrested, fined and imprisoned. The Government has tried to 
ban the meeting that che Committee is holding in Trafalgar 
Square at 5 p.m. on September 17th. 


The first step in bringing the situation back under human 
control is to insist that nothing can justify a war over Berlin. 
And we must ask for a more rational and creative response 
to the crisis than any of the statesmen have yet shown. If 
the situation is to be brought back under human control, 
we must act. Our future is in our own hands. 


The Committee of 100 is helping to organise resistance 
to war policies in this country. It needs help, support and 
money if it is to act effectively. Join our demonstrations this 
weekend, 

Saturday, September 16: Sit-down demonstration at 
the Holy Loch to immobilise the Polaris base. 
March leaves Dunoon, with supporters, at 2.30. 
Sit-down starts at Ardnadam Pier at 4 p.m. We 
need at least 1,000 sitting down. Committee 
coaches from London (seats 50s.). 


Sunday, September 17: Rally in Trafalgar Square, 5 
sharp. March to Parliament Square at 5.30 for a 
Public Assembly and sit-down. We need at least 

10,000 sitting down. 
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April Carter 


(C] FROM PAGE ONE 
NATO, that the neutralisation of all Ger- 
many becomes @ real possibility. 

A mass movement at this time would 
have to be based on radical but limited 
demands. UVhere are two problems which 
vitally concern every man, woman and 
child all over the world. ‘The resumption 
af tests and the danger of war over Berlin, 
A co-ordinated niovement of world-wide 
protest could therefore be based on the 
demands: 


No nuclear fests by any power; no war 
over Berling jmmediate withdrawal of 
all nuclear bases from W. and FE. 
Germany; immediate withdrawal of all 
foreign troops; withdrawal of both 
Germauics from NATO and the War- 
saw Pact respectively. 

If these points are simply posed as a 
basis for negotiation they remain pious and 
ineffective hopes. But if they are linked 
with a radical direct action movement they 
take on a very different aspect and reality. 
ff the British, US, Soviet and German 
Embassies all over the world were besieged 
by people making these requests, if inter- 
national teams attempted to enter both 
Soviet and US testing areas, if teams from 
NATO countries joined with West Germans 
in protesting against all nuclear bases and 
foreign troops in West Germany, if there 
were nmiass civil disobedience demonstra- 
fions, strike action, “sedition” by troops 
ordered to Germany, and a general resist- 
ance to nuclear policies in all the Western 
countries, then a new and creative situation 
might develop. Vhe neutral countries, who 
have just finished meeting at Belgrade, 
could combine with the campaigns in the 
West, bringing diplomatic and perhaps 
economic pressures to bear at 4 govern- 
mental level, and formulating constructive 
political proposals to reinforce and com- 
plement our resistance. 


* 

The problems and difliculties are so 
immense that such a programme now scems 
impossible. Yet nothing Jess seems re- 
motely adequate. This is the kind of world 
wide liaison and radical direct action move- 
ment we need to create, and in the present 
crisis We should at least begin to do so. 
The demonstrations in sympathy with the 
Committee of 100 represent a step in this 
direction. 

In this country during the last two weeks 
after a long perjod of inactivity the 
momentum of the nuclear disarmament 
campaign is increasing day to day. ‘The 
Committee of 100 court hearings and the 
demonstrations this weekend may create a 
mood far more sympathetic and responsive 
tu revolutionary proposals, Hf the demon- 
strations at Holy Loch and in London are 
aufliciently impressive it may be possible to 
move into a new phase of the campaign. 
It is up to everyone to take part in these 
demonstrations as a first step. 

aaa 


March to Labour Party 
Conference at Blackpool 


The march from Scarborough to Black- 
pool in defence of the Scarborough deci- 
sions glarts at Scarborough on Sept. 22 and 
joing a Blackpool CND demonstration on 
Oct. 1. The route is: Scarborough, Mal- 
ton, York, Tadcaster, Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Rochdale, Burnley, 
Blackburn, Preston, Blackpool. All volun- 
teers should contact Kevin Gould, [68 
Harchills Avenue, Leeds, 8 
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Canon Collins leads last Sunday's torchlight march to the U.S, Embassy 


‘NO WAR OVER BERLIN’ 


Trafalgar Square Commentary by Wendy Butlin 


FPSRAFALGAR SQUARE was 
"packed ier the rally on Sunday 
called by the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament on the Berlin crisis. As 
well as CND — supporters—-mostly 
Londoners but including a fair 
sprinkling from the provinces with 
their local group banners-——there were 
the curious uninformed, and the 
frankly hostile. 


Canon Collins in opening the meeting 
(with some competition from a woman in 
the front whose counter speech was picked 
up by the microphone) spoke of the situa- 
tion of extreme crisis we were in and said 
that entirely new and unprecedented 
methods were called for. The policy of 
negotiation from strength must be utterly 
rejected. He then introduced speakers who 
had recently returned to this country from 
various parts of the world. 


The emphasis in the speeches was on the 
fact that the policies which the major 
powers have been pursuing have led to the 
Present crisis, and it is just this situation 
that the CNID has always envisaged would 
arise. The urgent task for Britain is to 
make it clear that this country refuses to 
contemplate the possibility of nuclear war 
over Berlin and to demand immediate nego- 


tiations on the ferlin issue. [t is also 
imperative that Britain does not follow 
Russia und America in resuming nuclear 
tests. 
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The Bishop of Woolwich, recently re- 
turned from the USA, said how profoundly 
shaken he had been by his visit. A very 
dangerous wave of militant anti-Com- 
Inunism is sweeping Arnerica, more danger- 
ous in his opinion than any threat from the 
East. The mood of the country is one that 
gencrates a feeling of “no truck with 
appeasement” and an acceptance of almost 
inevitable war. America must learn that it 
cannot ve tn 1961 as though it were 1938. 


Gerald Aylmer, a lecturer at Manchester 
University, who has been jn Geneva, 
stressed that Britain must nat join in test- 
ing and must make every effort to bring 
Russia and America back to the conference 
table. He does not believe that there will 
he settlement on tests without general dis- 
armament, 


Diana Collins recalled that four years 
ago she had addressed a meeting of women 
protesting against the testing of nuclear 
weapons. Their concern was taken up by 
the CND, which the Government tried to 
write off as a movement of hysterical 


The writer, a former Direct Action 
Committee Secretary and now on Peace 
News stafl, is one of the members of 


the Committee of 100 committed to 
prison this week. 
cranks or as Communist inspired. Now the 


CND has been proved right about the 
result of the arms race-~the continual in- 
crease in tension culminating in the present 
crisis. The politicians are trapped in their 
game of power politics and cannot get out 
of it on their own. What is needed is a 
spontaneous movement of ordinary people 
everywhere. 

Anthony Greenwood protested that Par- 
liament had not been recalled to deal with 
the gravest situation that has arisen since 


Russells call 
from Brixton 


Statement by Bertrand Russell trom 
Urixton Prison: September 12, 1961 


Yo all, in whatever country, who are still 
capable of sane thinking or human feeling : 


Friends, 

Along with valued colleagues [ am to be 
silenced for a time—perhaps for ever, for 
who cun tell how soon the great massacre 
will take place? 

The populations of East and West, misled 
by stubborn governments in search of pres- 
tige and by corrupt official expérts bent on 
retaining their posts, tamely acquiesce in 
policies which are almost certain to end in 
nuclear war. There are supposed to be two 
sides, each professing to stand for a great 
cause. This is a delusion—Kennedy and 
Khrushchev, Adenauer and De Gaulle, Mac- 
millan and Gaitskell, ure pursuing a common 
aim: the ending of human life. You, your 
families, your friends, and your countries 
are to be exterminated by the common 
decision of a few brutal but powerful men. 
fo please these men, all the private aflec- 
tions, all the public hopes, all that has been 
achieved in art and knowledge and thought 
and all that might be achieved hereafter is 
to be wiped out for ever. Our ruined lifeless 
planet will continue for countless ages to 
circle aimlessly round the sun unredeemed 
by the joys and loves, the occasional wisdom 
and the power to create beauty which have 
given value to human life. 


It is for seeking to prevent this that we 


are in prison. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


1939. Ht is urgent that discussions be 
started on the status of Berlin as a free 
city, possibly the headquarters of the UN, 
and on a nuclear-free zone in Europe with 
neither West nor East Germany having 
nuclear weapons. 


In his speech James Cameron said that 
the situation which brought people together 
at this rally is the vindication of all the 
arguments and warnings that the CND has 
put forward over the past four years. He 
wants to see the UN take over Berlin and 
the headquarters of UNO moved there; the 
UN should not be buried behind the fron- 
tier of an interested sovereign state. 


Other speakers were the Rev. Paul 
Oestreicher, who spoke as powerfully on 
the subject of Bertin as he wrote in Peace 
News last month. Constance Cummings, who 
read a message from her husband Benn 
Levy, Kingsley Martin, just returned from 
the Belgrade Conference, and John Horner, 
back from the TUC Conference in Ports- 
mouth. 
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Unfortunately one was left with the un- 
deniable feeling after listening to these 
speeches that in saying “No War over 
Berlin” and “ Negotiate now” CNI) is not 
really saying, or doing, anything construc- 
live. It was not made clear enough that 
negotiations must not be negotiations from 
nuclear strength. In any case, talk of 
negotiations blurs what should be the clear 
statement from the Campaign: that we 
demand unilateral action from our Govern- 
ment, we demand total and unconditional 
rejection of nuclear weapons, and we call 
on all the people in this country to show 
that they will not support a policy based 
on the threat of mass-murder. 


However, Canon Collins told us that 
emergency meetings have been called of the 
CND Council and the Executive to discuss 
a concerted plan of action including a pro- 
posal from London Region to call for a 
two-day withdrawal of fabour. Let us 
hope that a definite and radical plan af 
campaign cmerges. 


After the meeting 3,900 active cam- 
paigners were called for (13 units of 300 
representing different London areas) to 
carry out intensive canvassing and lJeafleting 
around the West End, which was toa be 
followed by a torchlight procession fo the 
American Embassy. The campaigners, 
carrying 500 penants, distributed half a 
million leaflets and marched to the 
Embassy §,000 strong. The collection in 
the Square amounted to £827 178. 6d. 


